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Strangers visiting New Hampshire 
in pursuit of novel experiences and 
fresti subjects of study or of amuse- 
ment, are prone to exclaim at the 
cuatinual succession of hill and dale, 
as well as at the population which 
bears a great resemblince tu the phy- 
sical features of the state _ itself. 
Between the ruggedness of the moun- 
tains, with their heights forever purely 
crestedl in snow, andl the fascination 
of the wild bluffs and lovely coves of 
its sea-cuast, rest the gentle swells and 
beautiful valleys of the’ Old Granite 
State,” whose sons have been mighty 
in war, wise in council, and sturdy in 
the muntenance of their stffly set 


si principles. 


la a region such as is New Hamp- 
shire, th: lue of the co intry physician 
is filled with a’ternate comedy and 
tragedy, since human nature is every 
where prevalent, and) with the un- 
avuiithle drudgery of all day and. all 
nig it work over the many roads which 
branch trom his town. For him there 
is NO sureness of that particul irly com- 
fortable state of mind and body induc- 
ed for more fortunate men by a warm 
hearth and pleasint companionship, 
with well fastened doors and close 
widows, on a night when storins seem 
tu envelop the workl; he must be 
alert at a word, and ready in five 
minuies to drive any distance, whether 
it be a lovely June morning or the 
worst winter night of the season ; his 
fatigue must not lead him to indulge 
in any attack of “nerves,” nor must 
he ailuw it to color his spectacles 


when looking with all his might into a 
difficult case, and neither must a hint 
of depression affect his tones as he 
stimulates some weak impressionable 
system into a semblance of cheer- 
fulness and fair working order; he 
must be at once frank as sunlight, and 
reserved as the sphinx ; he must com- 
mand and cajuole, be sarcastic and 
sympathetic, free and discreet, seeing 
every thing and yet nothing; a min 
who shall be able to wield the knife 
without compunction, and yet with a 
tender heart. It is of one of this 
hard-worked, often unappreciated, 
yet often beloved class, that this brief 
sketch treats. 

About the year 1675 a father and 
mother, dwelling in the town of New- 
ton, Mass., were killed by Indians 
during King Philip’s war. A son of 
these parents, named Samuel Parker, 
went, while quite young, to Connecti- 
cut, and with others founded the town 
of Coventry. He was the first deacon 
officiating fur the church in that town, 
an died greatly respected at a very 
advanced age. From him were de- 
scended John, Samuel, and Clement 
who was the father of bright sons andl 
daughters. His third child was born 
in Bradford, Ve. April 10, 1813, and 
was named David ‘Taylor Parker. A 
short time after the birth of this son, 
his father removed to Cabot, in the 
same state, where he lived until the 
winter of 1816, when he removed to 
the West Parish, Chester, N. H., for 
the Presbyterian church of which town 
he was ordained, and with which he 
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labored ‘for ten years, when he was in- 
duced to accept a pastorate in Maine. 
His last days were passed in Farming- 
ton, N. H., and, like many persons of 
great age, his mind somewhat failed 
a short time before his death ; but 
notwithstanding his feebleness, it was 
acommon remark in the town that 
“old Priest Parker never forgot to be 
a gentleman.” His son David follow- 
ed the fortunes of his father, with 
occasional seasons of farming for 
neighbors, as the custom was in those 
days of “New England Bygones,” 
until he was about seventeen years 
old, when he went to attend the 
academy at Alfred, Me. 

He studied in summer and taught 
in winter until his twentieth year, when 
he began the study of medicine with 
L. M. Barker, Mm. D., at Somersworth. 
He attended lectures at Dartmouth 
College in 1833, and continued his 
studies with Dr. Charles F. Elliott and 
Dr. B. Smart, of Kennebunk, Me., 
graduating at Bowdoin College, May 
17, 1836. 

Dr. Parker began the practice of 
his profession in Farmington, N. H., 
March 3, 1837. This town was then 
a small obscure village of fifteen houses 
and about one hundred and twenty-five 
inhabitants ; it has increased twenty 
fold, and is now an opulent, enterpris- 
ing town. whose chief industry is the 
manufacture of shoes. It lies midway 
between Doverand Alton Bay, and while 
being probably no more picturesque 
than are many New Hampshire villages, 
it is characterized by one or two 
features which may be worthy of men- 
tion. The majority of the operatives 
in the great shoe factories are house- 
owners, their dwellings being neat 
cottages as a rule, while a few are more 
pretentious, and their stables contain 
teams for pleasure-driving in many 
instances ; and there is hardly a house, 
either owned or hired by its inhabitants, 
which does not hold a cabinet organ 
or a piano. Especially noteworthy is 
the fact that, of its three thousand 
and more inhabitants, there are 
a haif-dozen heads 


ro more than 
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of families who are not Ameri- 
cans,—the foreign element being 
Swedes, French, and Irish, while of 
blacks there may be three individuals. 
It is, to an unusual extent, purely 
democratic in social estimates, its 
people being largely connected by 
intermarriage, inherited friendship, 
and the like. While not a very literary 
or intellectual community, in the usual 
acceptation of those terms, it is one 
of the brightest to appreciate a Jecture 
filled with keen wit and practical com- 
mon sense, or a thoroughbred enter- 
tainment—if one may so speak of any 
thing of the kind ; to be sure it rather 
enjoys being amused to being barely 
edified ; but it delights in a judicious 
combination of the two attributes. 

Here and there, as will be the case 
with all localities, there are extraordi- 
nary settlements composed of persons 
of doubtful origin and customs ; on 
the other hand are those of long de- 
scent and inherited individuality of 
another sort. An experienced novelist 
might find, in this town lying in the 
bottom of a cup, with hills for sides, 
material for many a new notion, for, 
since to a place so situated there comes 
every variety of climate which should 
range over a great extent of country, 
there belong also human caprices to 
correspond with its varying tempera- 
ture and skies. 

To this town, then, came the young 
medical man, married and a father, 
as is proper for medical men, in the 
first flush of enthusiasm for his pro- 
fession, and gifted with that hardly to 
be analyzed faculty which goes to the 
making of good doctors and nurses, 
and which, like the soul of the poet, 
is born but not made. For forty-five 
years Dr. Parker’s horses, mostly of 
the enduring Morgan breed, have been 
well-known for miles around, as they 
have sturdily trotted over the rough 
roads by night and day, through sum- 
mer heat and winter cold ; and there is 
scarcely a family within a large radius 
that has not welcomed the stout figure 
and keen blue eye of “the old Doctor” 
as he has come in time of need, bring- 














ing a vision of health and a sound of 
life in his cheery tones ; or, if it must 
be a decision of doom, a word of 
sympathy and even a starting tear, 
since, like other men of choleric, im- 
petuous temperament, he no sooner 
sees a trouble than he longs to alleviate 
it, even though it be for the most bitter 
enemy, and a hasty word from him is 
oftener than not followed as hastily by 
a kindness. 

The family doctor, as well as the 
minister, is often called upon for 
counsel in all sorts of matters outside 
his particular province, and probably 
no physician in the state has been 
asked more advice in extraneous things 
than has the subject of this paper. 

Sympathetic in the extreme, and 
interested in the welfare of the body 
politic as well as corporal, many a 
farm has been bought and sold advan- 
tageously, many a choice bit of land 
has been improved, homes have been 
preserved, and bequests turned with a 
word of sensible advice into their 
legitimate channels, through the friendly 
influence of Dr. Parker. 

With regard to his success as a prac- 
tising physician, it may be enough to 
say that families who employed him 
forty-five years ago employ him to-day ; 
but, while all detail of medical prac- 
tice is like the relation of lawyer and 
client, priest and penitent, it is proper 
to say that Dr. Parker is indebted not 
only to his solid attainments of knowl- 
edge, but also to his marvelously mag- 
netic and intuitive nature. It is to 
men of his temperament that we in- 
stinctively look for aid, and from whom 
we expect success. 

There are one or two peculiarities 
in his experience which are interesting 
to the student of cause and effect, 
and which I hope he will allow me to 
mention, even though his dislike of 
any reference to them is well-known. 

A few miles from Farmington there 
is a family certain members of which, 
on receiving any slight cut, bleed pro- 
fusely and dangerously ; it is only sons 
of daughters of this race who are 
thus troubled, which fact of itself 
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is a puzzle for the psychological mind ; 
the hemorrhage always ceases as soon 
as the messenger sent reaches Dr. 
Parker with his intelligence. It is 
natural, in this state of affairs, that to 
the family in question his life is pre- 
cious. Another curiosity is that many 
a broken bone has forgotten to give 
pain to its unfortunate owner at the 
instant this out and out allopathic, 
humbug-hating old doctor has received 
news of the accident, and call for his 
aid. When questioned as to this 
strange power, he has very little to say 
farther than that he does not under- 
stand it, and that every time he does 
such a thing he thinks he will never do it 
again. Dr. Parkerhas contributed many 
additions to the Materia Medica, and 
has been sought from far and near as 
an expert in cases of small-pox, which 
horrible disease has never yet laid hold 
on him, but of which, by means of reme- 
dies prepared as aresult of long experi- 
ence and of deep study, he has for the 
last ten years felt himself to be master, 
provided he sees the case in any sort 
of season. He is naturally inclined 
to keep the formula of this prepara- 
tion with jealous care. 

He has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and belongs to several other socie- 
ties. In 1860 he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Strafford District Medical 
Society, and in 1872 was made Presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society. 

He has been an Odd Fellow ever 
since the institution of that order, and 
has received the succeeding official 
positions in the gift of his Lodge. He 
became a Free Mason in 1850, and 
after officiating in numerous positions 
as he passed upward, he rests content 
in the Council, and Commandery of 
Knights Templar. In politics Dr. 
Parker is strictly Republican, and in 
1864-"65, was chosen to represent his 
town by forty votes over the general 
ticket, which was largely Democratic. 
While serving as representative he 
was appointed by Hon. William E. 
Chandler, then Speaker of the House, 
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Chairman of the Committee on the 
Asylum forthe Insane. In pursuance of 
the duties appertaining thereto he form- 
eda strong friendship for Dr. Bancroft, 
the surgeon in charge of the hospital, 
and as a result of their consultation 
and labor there were brought about 
numerous improvements, one being 
the heating apparatus, by which the 
comfort of inmates was greatly in- 
creased. 

Dr. Parker is a member of the First 
Congregational Church of Farmington, 
and being of a generous disposition, 
has probably given more, according 
to his means, than any other citizen 
toward the support of the religious 
society with which he is connected. 
His sensitiveness to suffering has pre- 
vented him from acquiring so large a 
golden umbrella for the rainy day of 
old age, as would be possessed by 
most men uf his long and successful 
practice ; but the needy have never 
been turned hungry froin his door nor 
suffered for lack of his care. Of 
faults, he has like other men his share ; 
but his generous figure holds a gener- 
ous heart, and he is his own severest 
judge. 

With regard to his domestic life, 
he married, in 1833, Clara Cham- 
berlain, of Lebanon, Me. She was 
his devoted wife for more than forty- 
three years, and being endowed with 
the medical instinct to a remarkable 
degree, she so profited by her position, 
as the wife of a busy practitioner that 
she was, in the ripeness of her life, in 
only a less demand among the sick 
than was her husband, and the stout 
Morgan pony she always drove was 
recognized by every man, woman, and 
child, for miles around. Of a mien 
calm, controlled, and strong, her heart 
was thoroughly the maternal heart, 
and on her death, Nov. 7, 1876, she 
was mourned by a great concourse of 
people who had cause to hold her in 
much more than simple neighborly 
esteem. She was the mother of three 
children,—a daughter, who died in her 
first year, and two sons, both of whom 
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arrived at the age of manhood, and 
chose the profession of their father. 
The elder son died of pneumonia at 
La Harpe, Ill.. where he had gone for 
his health, before beginning practice. 
He left a widow, formerly Miss Mary 
Rollins, of the well-known family of 
that name in Strafford county. 

The younger son, a man of unusual 
skill and success in the practice of his 
profession, died Dec. 31, 1866, from 
disease contracted by service in the 
civil war, leaving only a widow. His 
father, left wholly alone save for 
brothers and sisters settled for the 
greater part ata distance (one brother, 
also a physician, residing in Lebanon, 
Me.), married a cousin of his late 
wife, Mrs. Lucy Wentworth Fernald, 
June 16, 1878. Mrs. Parker unites, 
as did her predecessor, with her hus- 
band in performing many acts of 
kindness, and a scanty larder is very 
often well stocked by their kindly 
hinds, while in seasons of good checr 
they rememler especially those who 
exist, but hardly live, and to whom the 
holidays would be fast-days were it not for 
the thought and consideration felt for 
their circumstances by these kindly 
hearts. From these who owe grati- 
tude for care of the body in hunger 
and cold as well as sickness, an! for 
regard toward their sensitivenessto those 
less needy. but not less thankful for 
restored health and consequent courage, 
the wish of our foreign friends—* May 
your shadow never be less !"—is often 
breathed for the hearty “old Doctor,” 
and that advancing years may softly 
crown his old age with rest and com- 
fort, and with the continued com- 
panionship of his excellent wife, is the 
earnest desire of his friends. 

‘The “old school” country doctors 
are rapidly passing away, and it is well 
that memories of their hardships, 


their toils and their efforts to give us 
and ours life and health, should cluster 
about them as ivy gently shields the 
venerable abbeys of our mother country, 
and that the autumn of their lives 
should be a golden Indian summer. 
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BY WILLIAM 


Among the men who have gone 
from New Hampshire to fill prominent 
positions in other states was the late 
Harvey Jewell, whose death occurred 
in Boston, December 8, 1881. 

Mr. Jewell came of good stock, and 
in his whole career of usefulness and 
prominence proved to be one of the 
Jewells of which the New Hampshire 
mother could well be proud. He was 
born at Winchester, May 26, 1820, and 
was the eldest of ten children. 

He was a descendant of Thomas 
Jewell, who was born in England, and 
of whom we have the first authentic 
account in the early part of 1639, when 
he received a grant of land at Mount 
Wollaston, first settled in 1629, and in- 
corporated as Braintree in 1640, and 
from which Quincy was set off in 
1792. 

‘Thomas Jewell’s youngest son was 
Joseph, who died in Amesbury in 
1783. ‘The father of Harvey was 
Pliny, of the sixth generation, and 
was a native of Winchester, and re- 
moved thence to Hartford, Conn., in 
1845. 

Mr. Pliny Jewell, beside being an 
exceedingly able as well as successful 
business man, was an enthusiast in gen- 
ealogical matters, and devoted much 
time, labor and expenditure in the 
production of a careful collection, 
printed twenty years since, of the 
“Jewell Register,” which contained a 
remarkably correct and well classified 
list of the descendants of ‘Thomas 
Jewell. 

The father of Harvey, though in 
affluent circumstances in after years, 
was one of the substantial men of 
New Hampshire, who began life with 
the elements of success, but not ac- 
companied, at the outset of his busi- 
ness career, with its results. He was, 
while a resident of Winchester, known 
as a leading man of the town; was 
prominent in political, business and 
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religious affairs, presided as moderator 
of the town meetings, and in 1839 and 
in other years, represented the town in 
the State legislature. 

While at Concord, as a representa- 
tive, he formed acquaintance with 
the late Ichabod Bartlett, ‘Timothy 
Upham, and Ichabod Goodwin, who 
were at the time among the represent- 
atives from Portsmouth. Mr. Jewell’s 
friendship for Ichabod Bartlett amount- 
ed to an admiration, and he never 
ceased, during Mr. Bartlett’s life, to re- 
gard him as the ablest legislative de- 
bater of his day. Mr. Jewell, though 
successful at Winchester, and appreciat - 
ed in his county, felt the need of a 
wider field for his business calling. 
He was a Trustee of the Cheshire 
Provident Institution for Savings, and 
of the Keene Academy, and had the 
confidence of the entire community ; 
but his business caused him frequently 
to make journeys down the Connecticut 
valley, and he concluded, after mature 
reflection, that he could enlarge his busi- 
ness by “seeking his fortune,” as he ex- 
pressed it, at Hartford. Before this, 
he was able, though at the time he had 
a large family, to give his eldest son a 
good preparatory eclucation for his 
entry to Dartmouth college. Harvey 
tok! his father that he would remain 
with him and render the customary 
service during his minority, but that 
he must have an education. The 
father wisely concluded that if this 
was his son’s wish, it should be grati- 
fied, and the young man was sent to 
Keene academy to begin his prepara- 
tory studies. Here he was, as after- 
ward in college, a classmate with 
Hon. Horatio G. Parker, of Boston. 

‘The mother of Mr. Jewell was Emily 
Alexander, whose father was a promi- 
nent citizen of Cheshire county. She 
survives her son, and has ever been 
noted for her devotion to religious 
principles, her interest in reformatory 
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and charitable work, and her many 
attractive traits of character. 4 

Harvey’s thirst for knowledge began 
at the very earliest period of his boy- 
hood. When a small child he first 
saw the moon and stars, and was told 
by his mother that they were the 
work of a divine creator, and that 
they all obeyed his laws, he fairly 
danced with delight at the acquired 
knowledge. After his studies at 
Keene he entered Dartmouth college, 
and, as have others, whose desire for 
learning was not limited by the means 
at command, paid a portion of his 
college expenses from the proceeds of 
teaching school at Pembroke and 
other places. Here was seen the 
peculiar traits of his character, a con- 
stant labor in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, a kind disposition, cordial to- 
ward his classmates and college ac- 
quaintances, social alike with his seniors 
and growing respected and beloved by 
all, with nothing in his collegiate career 
to regret, and as has been said by a 
classmate in academy and college 
“loved by all, beyond every other 
member of his class.’ 

Graduated in 1844, he went to 
Boston, and by the friendly aid of the 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, then a teacher, 
and afterward Superintendent of 
Public Schools in that city, he obtained 
a situation as Usher in the Mayhew 
school. During hours not devoted to 
school duties, he studied law, and 
continued assiduously in the pursuit, 
studying with Lyman Mason, Esq., 
until he was prepared for admission 
to the Suffolk bar, October 1, 1847. 

During this time he manifested an 
interest in politics, and was chosen 
President of the Young Men’s Whig 
Club, in Boston. He was a proficient in 
vocal music,—indeed while in New 
Hampshire he had taught, what were 
in vogue in the country towns in those 
days, evening singing schools, and 
began to make large personal acquaint- 
ance. His agreeable manners, frank 
disposition and the easy adaptability 
to positions in which he was from time 
to time placed, won him hosts of friends. 
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Admitted to the bar, he formed a 
business connection with the late 
David A. Simmons, whose office was 
then in Court street. After Mr. 
Simmons’s death, there were associated 
with him ex-Governor Gaston, Hon. 
Walbridge A. Field, now Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and after Judge Field's 
appointment to the Supreme bench, 
with E. O. Shepard, Esq. 

He was a safe counselor,—one who 
combined unquestioned integrity and 
professional capacity with diligence in 
studies, and was noted for his skill in 
drafting legal papers. 

One of the early important cases in 
which he was engaged, required the 
preparation of a long and somewhat 
complicated bill in equity. Mr. Jewell 
drew the bill, and went to Cambridge, 
and submitted it to that able jurist, the 
ex-Chief Justice of New Hampshire, 
Joel Parker, then Royal Professor at 
the Cambridge Law School, for his 
opinion as to its sufficiency. Judge 
Parker, after a careful examination, 
returned the bill to Mr. Jewell without 
a suggestion of any modification, re- 
garding it to be as near perfect in the 
draft of the young lawver as need _ be. 

In this branch of his profession, as 
counsel in the preparation of import- 
ant cases and drafting contracts, char- 
ters of incorporations and office work 
of this nature, Mr. Jewell had few 
equals. He was a man who made no 
mistakes, and a lawver who was guilty 
of no omissions. His career as a 
member of the bar, his retainers in 
important causes, the clientage of lead- 
ing corporations and large trusts, 
were of course the result of his ac- 
knowledged legal ability, and the 
tribute of respect shown by his breth- 
ren of the Boston bar in December 
last, show their high appreciation of 
his character, worth, and legal attain- 
ments. 

Mr. Jewell married, December 26, 
1849, Susan Bradley, daughter 
of Hon. Richard Bradley, late of 
Concord, one of the leading men of 
that city, concerning whom an admira- 
bly written sketch was read before 

















the Historical Society, not long since, 
by one of its most valued members. 
Mrs. Jewell and two daughters survive, 
residing inthe home in Boston where the 
deceased husband and father enjoyed so 
many years in his domestic circle, and 
where his love of books had been 
gratified in the gathering of a large and 
well-selected library. 

Mr. Jewell inherited a natural taste 
and aptitude for politics, but he never 
was a politician at the expense of the 
sacrifice of any principle to the least 
degree. He was of the class of men 
who elevate politics, and he honored 
the positions to which he was chosen 
or appointed. 

As a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, he was for 
several years chairman of the judiciary 
committee, and while in that important 
position every bill which passed through 
the hands of -the committee received 
his careful attention. He hada pecu- 
liar aptitude for discovering at sight 
any thing in a measure before the leg- 
islature which should not be permitted 
to pass the committee or the house. 
And afterward, during the four years 
in which he rendered such signal ser- 
vice as Speaker, this trait proved of 
great value to the Commonwealth. 

In 1875 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Grant one of the judges of the 
court of commissioners of Alabama 
claims. Thirty years’ practice in a 
commercial seaboard city had given 
him large acquaintance with maritime 
laws, and his practical knowledge, dis- 
criminating good sense and legal train- 
ing, made him an excellent judge, and 
his appointment proved in every re- 
spect eminently creditable. 

From the results of his large prac- 
tice he accumulated a fortune which 
he had securely invested. Though 
always a busy man, he achieved as 
much real enjoyment in life as any 
man of his years. By this I mean 
he obtained the most from life, by 
proper and rational enjoyment, with- 
out indulgences which in any sense 
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interfered with his habits of industry, 
and the devotion to his professional 
and other duties. He was extremely 
fond of fishing, and of late years was 
in the habit of taking no little enjoy- 
ment in his vacation in seasons devot- 
ed to the pleasures of angling. 

He wore his political honors grace- 
fully, ever preferring the success of the 
principles of the party with which he 
affiliated, to any personal advance- 
ment. Indeed, he was as unselfish in 
his political as he was unspotted in 
his private life. 

He was a gentleman in all his in- 
stincts, of fine manly bearing, com- 
manding presence and genial manners. 

His success, after his admission to 
the bar, was early assured, and he 
rapidly rose to eminence in his pro- 
fession, and in social and _ business 
circles merited and received the con- 
fidence and esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

But what we of New Hampshire 
most delight to contemplate in Mr. 
Jewell’s career, is that early determina- 
tion to acquire knowledge, that devo- 
tion to fixed principles which carried 
him along the pathway to success ; his 
early struggles, now teaching an even- 
ing singing school at Pembroke or 
Cencor|, to gain the means of attain- 
ing a collegiate education, and then 
in Boston, as an instructor in the public 
schools, devoting every spare hour to 
the study of a profession of which he 
was afterward a shining ornament. 

It is of this material that our state 
has so liberally contributed to her sis- 
ter states, supplying that constant de- 
mand for our great staple—men. And 
while in nearly every state of the 
Union have been men who have gone 
from New Hampshire to fill high and 
honored positions in those states, few, 
if any, have been more wortby of the 
constant esteem in which they have 
been held, or more deserving of our 
state pride, than has been the subject 
of this paper. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF COL. JOSEPH BRANDT. 





BY HON. G. W. NESMITH, LL. D. 


Hewas a Mohawk Indian, born about 
1740, and who died at his residence, 
at the head of Lake Ontario, Canada 
West, Nov. 24, 1807. Sir William 
Johnson married, for his second wife, 
Molly, sister of Joseph, and he became 
a member of Johnson's family. In 
August, 1761, Sir William sent Brandt 
to Dr. Eleazer Whcelock’s Indian 
Charity School, then established at 
Lebanon, Conn. 

He remained there until Sept. 19, 
1763—more than two years. ‘lhe ex- 
y use of his education, as charged by 
Dr. Wheelock, during the time he was 
there, was nearly twenty-five pounds. 
His board was five shillings per week, 
and his tuition two shillings. The 
balance of the expense for his educa- 
tion was principally expended for his 
clothing. 

A favorite coat for the Indian stu- 
dent, ma.e trom a_ bear-skin, and 
leather brecches, tanned from the 
deer, or moose-skins, were then much 
worn. 

While at this school, it is said he 
translated the Gospel of St. Mark 
into the Mohawk language. 

Before he joired the school, he is 
reported to have taken an active part, 
under Sir William Johnson, in the Ni- 
agara campaign of 1758 and 1759. 
After his return home, in 1763, he was 
engaged in the war against Pontiac. 

Sir William Johnson died in 1774, 
and his son-in-law, Guy Johnson, be- 
came superintendent of the Indian 
Department in Canada, and his influ- 
ence extended over the Mohawks in 
New York, or the Six Nations, as they 
were usually called. 

In 1775 Brandt was induced to visit 
England, and by the influence of Sir 
Guy Johnson he was induced to take 
up arms against the colonies, and was 
employed first in a predatory incur- 
sion against our settlements in connec- 
tion with the Tory refugee, Col. John 


Butler. Brandt also served under St. 
Leger. in 1777. in the investment of 
Col. Gansevort at Fort Stanwix, and 
was a leader in the severe battle of 
Oriskany, fought August 6,1777. He 
was not engaged in the massacre at 
Wyoming, but was a participant in the 
destruction of the town of Cherry 
Valley in New York, a town named 
after Capt. Cherry, of Londonderry, 
one of its first settlers, and which had 
been largely filled Ly citizens from 
that town and Windham, both in this 
state. ‘The centennial of that destruc- 
tion was recently celebrated, and the 
address on that cccasion was celivered 
by Judge Campbell, a descendant from 
the family of that name which had 


emigrated from Windham, N. H., 
to that town. In July, 1779, he 
had obtained the commission of 


colonel fon the British government, 
and led the band that destroyed Mini- 
sink, and defeated Col. ‘Tusten and his 
command. Under Johnson, in 1779, 
he was one of the most efficient op- 
ponents of Gen. Sullivan in his expe- 
dition against the Indians. He com- 
manded the right wing of the enemy 
in the battle of Newton, and, being 
posted behind a strong intrenchment 
of logs. he was enabled to inflict con- 
siderable lo:s upon our New Hamp- 
shiretrcops. It was here Capt. Cloyes, 
of Fitzwilliam, and Lt. McCauley, of 
Litchfield, were killed. Also Paymaster 
Kimball, of Plaistow, and Major Tit- 
comb, of Dover, and Ensign John 
Bean. of Salisbury, were severely 
wounded. After the war was over, 
Col. Brandt exerted his influence in 
behalf of the Americans, and induced 
the Mohawks to make a permanent 
peace with them. 

In 1786 Col. Brandt again visited 
England and was received with marked 
distinctiun. He then and there col- 
lected funds for the first church which 
was built in Upper Canada. He, upon 
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his return, was frequently employed by 
Gov. Carleton in the public service, 
and discharged the duties of his trusts 
with skill and ability. 

He opposed the confederation of the 
Indians which led to the necessity of 
employing Gen. Wayne and his army 
in Ohio, and then exerted himself to 
preserve peace with the United States, 
and was successful in his efforts. He 
did much to improve the condition of 
his people by introducing among them 
the learned. arts, and the moral and 
industrious habits incident to a civil- 
ized life. 

We would here remark, as before 
suggested, Sir Guy Johnson was the 
son-in-law of William; but Sir John 
Johnson was the son of Sir William, 
and was also one of his heirs, 
and succeeded as manager of his 


father's large estate, and _ held 
many of the high official stations 
in Canada, both civil and mili- 


tary. The memory of Col. Brandt is 
still held in great veneration, especially 
in Canada West. And the late Col. 
Stone, of the city of New York, has 
contributed much to perpetuate it by 
his biography. ‘The Charity School 
of Pres. Wheelock was sustained by 
both private and public benefactions 
from individuals and churches, both in 
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this country and England and Scotland 
prior to the Revolutionary war, but 
after the war of the Revolution com- 
menced, they ceased atonce. In 1770 
Pres. Wheelock removed his Indian 
school to Dartmouth College and made 
provision for the education of the In- 
dian youth there. Before its re- 
moval, Pres. Wheelock allowed it toas- 
sume the name of Moor’s Charity School 
in consequence of the large dona- 
tion of Joshua Moor, of Mansfield, 
Conn. Previous to the Revolutionary 
war Pres. Wheelock had educated 
nearly seventy Indians. Brandt and 
Sampson Occum were the two scholars 
that filled the ¢rump of fame. No 
others arrived at much distinction. 
Pres. Wheelock, in a letter to a friend, 
says, he was often rebuked for having 
instructed Brandt at his school. “My 
uniform answer was that I did not 
teach a military school, and that Brandt 
must have taught his hands to war, 
and his fingers to fight at home. I do 
not hold myself responsible for his 
fighting ability.” No doubt Brandt's 
hosti'ity to the American cause had 
much influence in turning the public 
mind against the education of the In- 
dians. At least such was the effect 
during the war of the Revolution. 
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THE BORDENSEE. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHWAB. 


[An Incident said to have occurred in 1605. The Bordensee, or Lake of Constance, on the borders 
of Germany and Switzerland, Is very rarely frozen over.} 


The rider sped through a valley fair; 

On snow-fields shimmered the sunlight there; 
Fast flew his horse, with flanks all wet, 

To reach the lake ere the sun had set; 

For then the boatman. with flying speed, 
Should land him safe, and his tired steed. 


Where the way is rough. over stone and thorn, 


The eager rider is swiftly bo 


rne;, 


From the mountain-side he sees the land 
Spread out with its snow, like a plain of sand; 
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Behind him vanish the village and town, 

The way grows even, the path smooths down; 
No hill o’er the plain, no house he sees, 

The rocks disappear, and he finds no trees. 
Still on for a mile he hurrying flies, 

While high in the air the snow-goose cries ; 
The water-hen starts, fluttering, near ; 

No other sounds greet his listening ear ; 

No horseman beside him, no footprint before, 
To tell if his path leads on to the shore. 

Still hurrying over the snow, thinks he, 

When will the water rush. when gleam the sea? 


Then evening came; like a vesper star, 
Shone a hamlet’s twinkling light afar; 

From the nist uprises tree after tree, 

And hills bound in the horizon free ; 

Rough grows the way with stones, as before, 
And he gives the spur to his steed once more. 


At sound of his horse the village dogs bark; 
Warm hearths invite him out of the dark; 

At the window, welcome! * Little maid, say, 
To the Bordensee how far is the way?” 


She turned on the rider wondering eyes; 

** The sea, with its boatman, behind thee lies. 

If the icy rind did not hold it fast, : 

I should say from the boat thou hadst just now passed.” 





When he spake, the stranger shuddered with fear; 
“Over yon broad plain I have journeyed here.” 


* Great God!” with arms upraised, shrieked she, 5 o 
* Then rod’st thou hither over the sea! 

Thy horse's hoofs echoed hard by the door 

Of the bottomless gulfs where the billows roar; 

Didst thou not hear the waves angrily dash, 

And the ice-floor rend with a sudden crash? 

In the chilling flood hast thou not been food 

For the hungry pike and his silent brood?” 


She calls the village to hear the tale; 

‘The boys gather round her, breathless and pale; 
The mother, the grandsire, together say, 

** Thou may’st bless thy fate. happy man, to-day! 
Come in, and share our evening dish, 

Break with us our bread, and eat of the fish!" 


Down sank the rider upon his steed ; 

The first dread words were his only heed; 

His heart stopped beating; and clear in his mind 
Rose the deadly peril that lay behind. 

His eye saw only the terrible deep ; 

Engulfed was his soul in its darksome keep ; 

It thundered like — ice in his ear; 

Like waves, dripped o’er him the sweat of fear. 


He sank from his steed, one death-groan gave, 
Safe over the sea he had come to his grave. 


ALMA J. HERBERT. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE HELD CERTAIN PRESI- 
DENTIAL APPOINTMENTS AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H., 
WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 





BY HON. THOMAS L. 


Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
General Deputy Postmaster in 1753, 
and in the following year startled the 
people of the colonies by giving notice 
that the mails for New England, 
which theretofore had left Philadelphia 
once a fortnight in winter, would start 
once a week throughout the year. In 
1760 he proposed to run stage wagons 
between Philadelphia and Boston for 
the conveyance of the mail, one start- 
ing from each city on Monday morn- 
ing, and reaching its destination by 
Saturday night. Franklin was removed 
from office by the British ministry in 
1774. The Continental Congress 
appointed a committee to devise a 
system of post-office communication, 
and on July 26, 1775, a report was 
submitted, and the plan proposed was 
adopted, whereupon Dr. Franklin was 
appointed Postmaster-General, at a 
salary of $1,000, which compensation 
was doubled April 16, 1779, and 
December 27, 1779, increased by con- 
gress to $5,000 per annum. Franklin 
was succeeded as Postmaster-General 
November 7, 1776, by his son-in-law, 
Richard Bache, who remained in office 
until January 28, 1782, when Ebenezer 
Hazard became the last Postmaster- 
General under the confederation. 
Stephen Osgood, of Massachusetts, 
with a salary of $1,500, was appointed 
the first Postmaster-General under the 
Federal government, serving from 
September 26, 1789, to August 12, 
1791, when he was succeeded by 
Timothy Pickering (with a salary ad- 
vanced to $2,000), who remained until 
Joseph Habersham, of Georgia, the 
last Postmaster-General under Wash- 
ington, was commissioned, February 25, 
1795, at a yearly salary of $2,400. 





TULLOCK. 


The office located in Philadelphia in 
1796 was established in Washington 
when the government was removed to 
the Federal city. In 1802 the United 
States ran their own stages between 
Philadelphia and New York, finding 
horses, coaches, and drivers, and trans- 
porting both mail and passengers. 

The following list of postmasters at 
Portsmouth, N. H.,is compiled from 
the records of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, which was organized September 
26, 1789, when Stephen Osgood became 
the Postmaster General under the 
Federal Constitution, which, having 
been ratified by a sufficient number of 
States, became valid March 4, 1789. 
In the first congress which assembled 
in that year, John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, was elected President of 
the Senate, April 6, for the purpose of 
opening and counting the votes for 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States. The official records of 
the government are dated subsequently 
to the inauguration of Washington, 
which occurred April 30, 1789, when 
John Langdon, who had declared the 
vote electing Washington and Adams, 
administered to them the oath of office. 
There is, however, in the office of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post- 
Office Department, an account book 
kept by Benjamin Franklin when he 
was Postmaster General, and in his 
own hand-writing, from which it appears 
that Jeremiah Libbey was postmaster 
at Portsmouth January 5, 1776, but 
we can not give the date of his original 
appointment. He continued in office 
until April 1, 1798, and died in 1824, 
aged 76. 

In 1790, the general post-office was 
located in New York city, at which 
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time there were 13875 miles of post 
roads established in the United States. 
Now the aggregate length of routes, 
including all classes of service, would 
probably reach 350,000 miles, as the 
length at the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1881, was 344,006 
miles. In 1790 there were only 
seventy-five (75) post-offices. Now 
August 1, 1882, there are 46.405. 
The entire revenue from postages in 
1790 was less than sixteen thousand 
dollars. Now it aggregates upward 
of forty-two million dollars. 

April 20, 1761, John Stavers, an 
Englishman by birth, and the proprie- 
tor of noted hostelries in his day, com- 
menced running a stage between Ports- 
mouth and Boston. .A_ curricle, or 
large stage chair, drawn by two horses 
and sufficiently wide to comfortably 
accommodate three persons, was the 
vehicle used, and is represented to 
have been the first regular stage line 
established in America. ‘The journey 
was performed once a week. The 
conveyance started on Monday for 
Boston, and returning arrived at Ports- 
mouth on Friday. . An advertisement 
announcing the enterprise reads: “ It 
will be contrived to carry four persons 
beside the driver. In case only two 
persons go, they may be accommodated 
to carry things of bulk or value to 
make a third or fourth person.” After 
one month’s successful service, public 
notice was given “that five passengers 
would be carried,” leaving Portsmouth 
on ‘Tuesday, “and arrive back Saturday 
night.” 

In May, 1763, ‘‘The Portsmouth 
Flying Stage Coach”’ with four or six 
horses, according to the condition of 
the roads, started from the “Earl of 
Halifax” Inn, kept by John Stavers, on 
Queen, now State street, near the 
easterly end, toward the Piscataqua 
river. The new “Earl of Halifax” 
hotel was first occupied about 1770, 
and was a commodious three storied 
wooden structure, situated on the cor- 
ner of Pitt (changed to Court), and 
Atkinson streets, and is now occupied 
as a tenement house. The stable, a 
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very large and spacious building which 
sheltered the horses belonging to the 
“Flying Stage Coach,” as well as those 
of travelers, is on the corner of Atkin- 
son and Jefferson streets, and in the 
rear of the public house. The Inns 
had been respectively named, first 
“Earl of Halifax,” and afterward 
“William Pitt,” and had furnished 
comfortable quarters for Washington, 
Lafayette, Hancock, Gerry, Knox, 
Sullivan, Rutledge, Louis Phillippe, 
and many other illustrious personages. 
The driver attached to the “Flying 
Stage Coach,” was Bartholomew Sta- 
vers, undoubtedly the first regular 
stage driver north of Boston, if not in 
the country. He was a brother of 
John, and the father of the late Capt. 
William Stavers, who at the time of 
his death was a retired shipmaster 
and a wealthy citizen of Portsmouth. 

One of the earliest mail pouches, 
if not the first in use on the route, 
and of not greater capacity than a 
common hand satchel, is preserved 
among the curiosities at the Ports- 
mouth Atheneum. 

Eleazer Russell, a great grandson 
of John Cutt, the first President of the 
Province, who died Apnil 5, 1681, at 
an advanced age, held several govern- 
ment positions. He died at Ports- 
mouth September 18,1798, aged 78. 
At one time he was Naval Officer of 
the Port, and also the sole postmaster 
of the Province of New Hampshire, 
and was distinguished as the first post- 
master in the state. All letters address- 
ed to New Hampshire were deposited 
in his office, and remained there until 
sent for from other towns, Mr. 
Brewster, in his “ Rambles” numbered 
forty-seven, gives quite an interesting 
account of this very precise and dig- 
nified public functionary, with “cock 
hat and wig, a light coat with full 
skirts, a long vest with pocket pads, 
light small clothes, with bright knee 
buckles, and more punderous buckles 
on his shoes.” For several years 


Portsmouth had the only post-office in 
the Province of New Hampshire, and 
Eleazer Russell filled most accepta- 














bly the office of postmaster as well as 
naval officer. His residence, which 
was also the Custom House as well as 
the first post-office, was located near 
the old ferry ways, where the stone 
store now stands, opposite the inter- 
section of RusseEtt with Market street. 
In the Committee of Safety, at 
Exeter, July 27, 1781, pursuant to a 
vote of the General Assembly of June 
27, 1781, authorizing the establishment 
of a post to ride from Portsmouth to 
the western part of New Hampshire, 
John Balch, of Keene, was appointed 
post-rider for three months, at the 
compensation of seventy dollars in 
hard money for the entire service. 
The route was from Portsmouth via 
Concord and Plymouth to Haverhill ; 
thence down the Connecticut river 
through Charlestown and Keene to 
Portsmouth ; the trip to be performed 
in each and every fourteen days, the 
committee reserving the right to alter 
the route if the public good or con- 
venience should require any change. 


Names of Postmasters. Date of Appointment. 


Eleazer Russell. (See sketch.) 


*Jeremiah Libbey,: Feb. 16, 1790. 
Mark Simes, April 1, 1798. 
Jonathan Payson, April 1, 1812. 
John F. Parrott, Feb. 24, 1826. 
Abner Greenleaf, April 22, 1829. 
Samuel Cushman, July 2. 1840. 
Samuel Gookin, May 19, 1841. 
Nehemiah Moses, March 22, 1845. 
Thomas L. Tullock, April 25, 1849. 
Gideon H. Rundlett, April 4, 1853. 
Joseph P. Morse, March 27, 1861. 


Joseph B. Adams, April 11, 1865. 
Elbridge G. Pierce, jr., April 21, 1869. 


Since writing the foregoing, we 
have prepared other tables, including 
collectors, naval officers and surveyors 
of the port of Portsmouth, and navy 
agents and naval storekeepers con- 
nected with the United States Naval 
Station on the Piscataqua. ‘lhe names 
enumerated and herewith transmitted 
are well-known io the sons of Ports- 
mouth as, generally, citizens of repu- 





*Jereminh Libbey was Postmaster as early as 
Jan. 5, 1776. (See sketch) 
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tation, holding conspicuous places in 
our local and state history. A brief 
biographical sketch of each one would 
be interesting; but the reading of 
their names will readily recall their 
prominence and characteristics. We 
have a personal knowledge of at least 
four fifths of the officers whose appoint- 
ments date subsequently to the Federal 
Constitution, and almost feel prompted 
to characterize them. We shall, how- 
ever, only premise by mentioning 
those who held the offices prior to the 
date of the tables, so far as we can 
name them from the sources of infor- 
mation accessible at the present writ- 
ing. 

About the year 1675 Sampson 
Sheafe, senior, was collector of the 
port of Piscataqua, and continued in 
office a few years. During his admin- 
istration several vessels were seized 
for a violation of the revenue laws, or 
the “laws of trade and navigation.” 
He was successful as a merchant; 
honored as one of His Majesty’s 
Council, and also as Secretary of the 
Province. In 1711 he was appointed 
commissary of the New England forces 
formed for an expedition against 
Quebec. Mr. Sheafe was a native of 
Boston, and died there in 1726, aged 
76. His descendants became promi- 
nent and wealthy citizens of the 
Province. His great-grand-son, the 
Hon. James Sheafe, an opulent mer- 
chant of Portsmouth, was a member 
of the Sixth Congress, and a United 
States senator, serving from December 
7, 1801, to June, 1802, when he re- 
signed. He was also the Federal 
candidate for governor of New Hamp- 
shire in 1816, but was defeated by 
William Plumer. Mr. Sheafe died 
December 5, 1829, aged 74. 

March 22, 1680, Edward Randolph, 
the collector of customs for New 
England, appointed by the King, 
seized a vessel belonging to Ports- 
mouth, commanded by Capt. Mark 
Hunking, who brought an action against 
the collector before the president and 
council, and recovered judgment for 
£13 and cost. Walter Barefoote was 
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deputy collector for the port of Ports- 
mouth under appointment from Ran- 
dolph, and for “attempting to execute 
an office not derived from the consti- 
tuted authorities of the Province,” he 
was indicted on the 24th of March, 
1680, found guilty and fined £10. 
March 10, 1682, Barefoote, as deputy 
collector, seized another vessel and was 
again fined £20, for acting without 
authority from the government of the 
Province. Being deputed by Ran- 
dolph, he claimed an appeal to the 
King, but did not prosecute it. In 
1683 Gov. Edward Canfield dismiss- 
ed Capt. Edward Stileman, as com- 
mander of the fort, for allowing a 
vessel, which had been seized, to pass 
out of the harbor, and appointed 
Barefoote to the command. 

Walter Barefoote was deputy gover- 
nor and president of the council in 
1685, and succeeded Gov. Canfield, 
when the latter left the Province. He 
administered the government a short 
time in 1685-6, being superseded by 
Joseph Dudley, who was appointed 
September 27, 1685, president of New 
England ; but did not officiate until 
May 25, 1686. 

In 1692 Phesant Estwick was the 
deputy collector of the port of “ Ports- 
mouth in New England.” It appears 
that under Gov. Edmund Andros, 
from 1678 to 1689, Portsmouth was a 
port of entry, the only remaining 
ports of entry of record in New 
England, being Boston, Salem, Bristol, 


Newport, New London, Saybrook, 
New Haven, Milford, Fairfield, and 


Stamford. 

About the year 1700, Samuel Pen- 
hallow was appointed collector. He 
was an eminent citizen, one of the 
governor’s council, chief justice of the 
superior court of judicature in 1717, 
recorder of deeds, treasurer of the 
Province, and held other responsible 
positions. He married a daughter of 
President John Cutt, and inherited in 


his wife’s right a large estate. He 
died December 2, 1726, aged 62. 
Hon. Theodore Atkinson, senior, 


who died September 22, 1779, aged 
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82, was for many years the secretary 
of the Province, and held other offices 
of reputation, such as president of 
council, and chief justice of the supe- 
rior court of judicature. He was 
the son of Hon. Theodore Atkinson, 
of Newcastle, and the father of Hon. 
Theodore Atkinson, junior, and pre- 
ceded and succeeded him in the office 
of secretary of the Province. He 
had also been collector of customs, 
naval officer of the port, and sheriff 
of the Province ; but Jonathan Belcher, 
of Boston, when appointed in 1730, 
governor of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, removed Mr. Atkinson 
from the office of collector, and ap- 
pointed Richard Wibird in his stead. 
He also displaced him as naval officer, 
and Capt. Ellis Huske succeeded to 
the otfice. Mr. Atkinson was however 
continued as_ sheriff; but Eleazer 
Russell, the father of Eleazer hereto- 
fore and hereafter named, was asso- 
ciated with him as joint occupant of 
the office. Mr. Atkinson married the 
daughter of Lieut.-Gov. John Went- 
worth, against whom Gov. Belcher 
was greatly prejudiced because he had 
written complimentary letters both to 
himself and Mr. Shute, his competitor, 
when the appointment of governor 
was pending. Hence the removal of 
Wentworth’s son-in-law from the offices 
named. 

Lieut.-Gov. John Temple, who re- 
sided in Boston, was commissioned 
June 15, 1761, and subscribed the 
oath of office January 19, 1762, as 
surveyor general of His Majesty’s cus- 
toms in the northern part of America. 
He appointed Theodore Atkinson, jr., 
deputy collector of the customs at 
Piscataqua. James Nevin, a native 
of Scotland, a post captain in the 
British navy, and also one of His 
Majesty’s council, was collector of the 
customs for the port of Portsmouth. 
He died February 6, 1769, aged 60, 
and was succeeded by John Hughes 
of Philadelphia, who removed to 
Portsmouth, but subsequently returned 
to Philadelphia when Robert Hallo- 
well succceded him, remaining in 
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Portsmouth about one year, until 1772, 
when he was transferred to Boston. 

George Meserve, a native of Ports- 
mouth, son of Col. Nathaniel Meserve, 
who rendered highly meritorious ser- 
vices at the first and second seige of 
Louisburg, as well as at Crown Point 
and Fort Edward, and died at Louis- 
burg in 1758, was the agent for the 
distribution of stamps in New Hamp- 
shire. He was in England in 1765, 
when the Stamp Act passed. His 
commission reached Portsmouth in 
1766; but the act was particularly 
obnoxious tothe people of the Province, 
and the Sons of Liberty at Portsmouth 
were so active and positive in their 
opposition, that Mr. Meserve declined 
to qualify, not deeming it prudent to 
accept the trust. To compensate him 
for the disappointment and loss of the 
office, he was appointed comptroller of 
customs for the port of Boston; but 
with the consent of the crown, Mr. 
Hallowell, the collector at Portsmouth 
exchanged offices with him, and he 
returned to Portsmouth, where he 
was collector of the port in 1772. 

Robert ‘Trail, who married Mary 
Whipple, the sister of Joseph, the col- 
lector of customs, and William Whip- 
ple, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was at one 
time the comptroller of the port at 
Portsmouth—an office not continued 
under the present organization of the 
government. 

Eleazer Russell’s connection with 
the customs department is mentioned 
in the introductory remarks relating to 
the postal service. He was naval 
officer, and virtually for a time the 
collector of the port. He was an un- 
married man, very precise and careful. 
It is related of him that “‘whena vessel 
arrived and the papers were carried to 
the custom house, Mr. Russell would 
receive them with the tongs and sub- 
mit them to a smoking before he ex- 
amined them,” being “always in great 
fear of small-pox or foreign epidemics.” 
He was connected with the customs 
September 9, 1776, for he wrote on 
that day a letter of considerable length 


Itt 


to Hon. Meshech Weare, President of 
the Committee of Safety in relation to 
maritime fees, charged and collected. 
May 23, 1783, he was instructed by 
President Weare to allow British vessels 
to enter the port, as the reasons for 
excluding them had ceased. 

Col. Pierse Long was appointed by 
Washington collector in 1789, but 
died suddenly April 3, 1789, before 
entering upon the duties of the office. 
Col. Long was a successful merchant, 
an influential member of the Provin- 
cial congress, and was particularly dis- 
tinguished for his military and civic 
services. 


Names of Collectors. Date of Appointment. 


Joseph Whipple, 


August 3, 1789. 
Thomas Martin, 


July 6, 1798. 


Joseph Whipple, April 3, 1801. 
Timothy Upham, May 15, 1816. 
John P. Decatur, April 17, 1829. 
William Pickering, May 1, 1830. 
Daniel P. Drown, April 1, 1834. 


John N. Sherburne, July 15, 1841. 


George Dennett, August 1, 1843. 
Lory Odell, July 1, 1844. 
Augustus Jenkins, April 9, 1845. 
Lory Odell, June 28, 1849. 
Zenas Clement, April 27, 1853. 
Augustus Jenkins, June 24, 1858. 
Joseph B. Upham, May 8, 1861. 
John H. Bailey, July 12, 1869. 
Alfred F. Howard, Jan. 1, 1874. 


Naval Officers. Date of Appointment. 


Eleazer Russell, August 3 


, 1789. 


Nathaniel Folsom, May 5, 1802. 
John F. Parrott, Aug. 14, 1816. 
Elijah Hall, Feb. 11, 1822. 
William Claggett, October 14, 1830. 
George Dennett, Nov. 18, 1838. 
John McClintock, July 9, 1841. 
Daniel Vaughan, March 22, 1845. 
John McClintock, May 24, 1849. 
Sampson B. Lord, Feb. 12, 1856. 
Jonathan Dearborn, April 17, 1861. 


John Knowlton, July 25, 1866. 


The office was abolished December 
31, 1866, by act of Congress of July 
18, 1866. 
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Baurveyors of the Port. Date ef Appointment. 
Thomas Martin, August 3, 1789. 
Samuel Adams, July 7, 1798. 
*George Wentworth, Aug. 31, 1802. 
James Ladd, Feb. 12, 1822. 
Samuel Hall, Jan. 29, 1830. 
William D. Little, Jan. 9, 1842. 
Joseph L. Locke, July 27, 1844. 
Winthrop Pickering, March 14, 1845. 
John N. Frost, March 16, 1849. 
Kittridge Sheldon, March 18, 1853. 
Josiah G. Hadley, March 31, 1857. 
William Bdge, March 13, 1863. 
John Knowlton, March 18, 1867. 
William R. Martin, April 8, 1869. 
Joseph D. Pillow, March 26, 1873. 


Office abolished March 16, 1874. 
Navy Agents. 


f Jacob Sheafe. 
Woodbury Langdon, 
{Henry S. Langdon, 
Enoch G. Parrott, 
John N. Sherburne, 
John Laighton, 
‘Timothy Upham, 
Siumuel Cushman, 
Charles W. Cutter, 
Charles H. Ladd, 

* Geo. Wentworth appointed vice Adams de. 
ceased. 

{Under appoin‘ ment from the War Department, 
when the act ot April 30, 1794, creating the Navy 
Department pa-sed ant was retained in office. 
Enl of servi-e May 1, 1801. 


tHenry S. Langdon vice Woodbury Langdon, 
deceased. Died Jauuary 13, 1805. 


Date of Appointment. 


May 1, 18or. 
Jan. 23, 1805. 
April 21, 182r. 
June 25, 1828. 
April 27, 1830. 
April 29, 1841. 
April 1, 1845. 

Oct. 1, 1849. 
Sept. 15, 1851. 
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Nehemiah Moses, 
Henry F. Wendell, Sept. 1, 1857. 
Thomas L. Tullock, April 15, 1861. 


End ot service July 19, 1865, when 
the office was abolished ; since which 
time the duties of navy agents at the 
several naval stations, have been dis- 
charged by the regular Paymasters of 
the United States Navy. 


April 1, 1853. 


Naval Storekeepers. Date of Appointment. 


Tunis Craven, March 15, 1813. 


John P. Decatur, Oct. 21, 1823. 
Richard H. Ayer, May 1, 1829. 
Enoch B. Barnes, May 1, 1837. 
Charles W. Cutter, April 19, 1841. 
Daniel Pierce, May 1. 1845. 
John Rice, October 1, 1849. 
John R. Reding, May 7, 1853. 
Virgil 1). Paris, June 1, 13853. 
Mark F. Wentworth, May 15, 1861. 
John Wentworth, May 3. 1864. 
Mark F. Wentworth, Nov. 17, 1864. 
Andrew J. Stimson, April 11, 1866. 


End of service April 6, 1867, when 
the office was abolished, the duties 
being since performed by regular 
officers in the navy in charge of the 
different departments at the vard ; the 
stures being placed in the custody of 
the respective division to which they 
belong, instead of having one general 
depository. 


AIR CASTLES. 





BY CHARLES E. GEORGE. 


Unseen ideal powers 

Are beautiful. rich flowers 
That blossom in the heart 
And bear the fruits of Art 

Jn minds that think. and plan, 
And strive to reach life’s van; 
Misfortune and ill luck 
Develop hope and pluck. 

A purpose, plan. or prayer, 
Imagination tare. 

A faith that sees God near,— 


Woodsville, N. H., Dec. 20, 82. 


Are worth a hemisphere. 

Ideal thoughts give birth 

‘To deeds of highest worth. 

The boy's ideal theme 
Becomes the man’s pet scheme. 
And thought, and wish. and will, 
Ascend the steepest bill, 

But those who nev r rear 

On skyey arch or pier 

A castle. bridge. or hall, 

Will never build at all. 
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THE STORY OF A DESERTED FARM-HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM 


We were in the full enjoyment of a 
fortnight in boating, fishing, and 
“roughing it” among the islands and 
along the shores of a picturesque New 
England lake. Nothing disturbed or 
in any way inconvenienced us. ‘We 
had an abundant supply of food, 
blankets, and miscellaneous reading 
matter ; and, being in no hurry about 
our movements, it was all the same 
where night overtook us. In _ fact, 
having freed ourselves from the cares, 
perplexities and anxieties of our every 
day life, its vocations and_ social 
surroundings, we were careless in our 
wanderings and indifferent to all else 
but the pleasure we experienced in 
drifting idly about. 

Toward the close of the third day 
of our voyaging. our boat glided grace- 
fully into the shadow of a mountain- 
ous woodland, and drifted slowly under 
the overhanging branches of birches 
and maples. The scene was that of 
nature robed in her richest tints, im- 
pressive in grandeur and inspiring in 
contemplation. The sun looked down 
upon us from a clear sky; scarcely a 
ripple disturbed the surface of the 
water ; our sail hung loose by the mast, 
and we were made to feel the force of 
the oft repeated quotation from the old 
dramatist, “‘Man made the town, but 
God made the country.” 

Drifting ! The gently ebbing current 
chanted a sweet lullaby upon the 
pebbles on the shore, and the notes of 
the lark and robin seemed a musical 
symphony that floated past us on the 
balmy air and broke on the shore 
beyond. All about us was grandly 
harmonious; all above and beyond, 
wondrous beauty. It was such a 
place and such a picture of repose as 
the dreamer most fervidly desires, for 
it invites reverie and leads from’ con- 
templation of selfish things to sweet 
communion with things fanciful yet 
real, 

5 


O. CLOUGH. 
Drifting ! For nearly an hour our 
boat floated with the current, past 


rocky prominences, and in a continu- 
ous panorama of beauty which is a 
joy forever. On and on in the aroma 
of ferns and wild flowers, and constantly 
changing sea and landscape. On till 
midnight obscured the brilliant horizon, 
darkening and adding awe to the 
forest. On till an evening breeze 
quickened the expanse of water and 
filled our sail ; till might deepened our 
surroundings, absorbed the day, and 
gave more of prominence to the notes 
of the wood-land songster and the 
odor of fir and balsam. 

Drifting! The moon arose above 
the forest and revealed a new beauty 
of lake and landscape ; blending the 
reach of our vision in harmony sweeter 
than a sonnet, and adding beauty far 
excelling the most inspired conception 
of the artist and imaginings of the 
devotee of art. 

Drifting ! Anon we came to a clear- 
ing in the wood-land, a peninsula in 
miniature, a lovely spot, a romantic 
place in all its surroundings. In its 
center, guarded by a group of giant 
elms, nestled a deserted farm-house— 
the oasis we had hoped to discover, 
and the place which was to afford us 
an abiding-place for the night. Ac- 
cordingly we lowered and made fast 
our sail, piloted our boat upon the 
sandy shore and transferred our crea- 
ture comforts and necessities to this 
once, doubtless, hospitable dwelling. 
John, my only companion, who took 
the lead in all matters appertaining to 
the larder, prospected the place, and 
meanwhile I dressed some fish and 
attended to other camp watters which, 
by common consent, were a part of 
my duties. Said John, returning to 
the boat after a few minutes’ absence, 
“the beauty and convenience of this 
place are nearer my idea of a romantic 
habitation in which to spend the night, 
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than any uninhabited habitation I have 
ever struck.” 

“How so!” I inquired. 

“Why it has all the appurtenances 
of a well regulated Fifth Avenue. 
There is an old fashioned fire-piace 
with cranes and hooks in it, and there 
are grand sleeping apartments in which 
there is an abundance of clean straw. 
I tell you what, William, there is a 
good natural man about here some- 
where.” Having obtained the fish 
which I had prepared for the fry-pan, 
he made haste to retrace his steps. 

While the frugal meal was being 
cooked, I intuitively wandered about 
the premises with an idea of obtaining 
a clue to the latitude and longitude of 
the place and a knowledge of our 
neighbors. I learned nothing of either, 
and naturally enough, for strange fancies, 
not to say presentments, will come to 
the mind when softened by solitude, I 
began to wonder concerning the for- 
mer occupants of this deserted dwell- 
ing house, and to conjure strange fan- 
cies about their history. 

“Who shall tell me,” this was the 
interrogatory of my mind, ‘of the 
man and woman who builded a home 
here?” 

Here was food for thought; here 
was a wide field for romantic gleaning. 
They denbtless came to this sequester- 
ed spot when young in years and hope- 
ful of future prosperity and happiness. 
They probably had joys, sorrows, bless- 
ings, misfortunes, and a hard struggle 
with the werld, like aii men and women 
before and since their time. Children 
may have been born to them, and 
these paths, now almost obscure with 
bushes and weeds, have echoed the 
merry tread of their feet, and these 
woods the songs of their happy voices. 
The remorseless angel of death, too, 
may have discovered this Arcadia, and 
from yonder portals the last of a once 
happy home circle may have been 
borne to the grave by kind neighbors 
and friends. Who shall tell me? 

The picture that came to my mind 
was sad*in its grouping, and I was 
about to give myself over to the most 
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melancholy meditations, when I was 
aroused by John and notified that he 
was ready to serve refreshments. The 
inner man was quickly satisfied, and 
then, after a general clearing up and 
making ready for the night, in which 
it was my duty to assist, we strolled 
upon the beach, smoked our Havanas 
and chatted about the friends at home. 
A few minutes passed pleasantly, and 
we were about to turn in for the night, 
when there was a sudden and startling 
rustle in the path behind me, and a 
pleasant voice said :— 

‘Hullo strangers !” 

“Hullo yourself!” I replied in 
trembling voice, for I freely admit I 
was a good deal frightened. 

The new comer was aman of seventy, 
or thereabouts, tall, muscular, and slow 
of speech and motion. Every thing 
about him assured us that he was a 
good man, and inspired our confidence. 
{n fact a glance gave us as true an in- 
sight into his character as forty years 
of acquaintance. He was—for I am 
sure I can sketch his character and 
characteristics,—a man who had no ro- 
mance in his composition. With him 
“life was real, life was earnest.” He 
was sternly religious ; he was a tiller 
of the soil; he was well-to-do; he 
was social after a matter-of-fact fashion ; 
he was obliging; he believed it a 
sacred duty to provide shelter and 
food for a stranger ; he was a man of 
probity, of more than ordinary educa- 
tion, and his face was set against all 
rascality, exorbitant demands and 
uncharitableness. He was, by the way, 
clothed in home-spun, coatless, bare- 
armed, and upon his head was a straw 
hat that had seen city service, by 
which we inferred that he had relatives 
in the “ down country.” 

“Do you belong around here !” he 
inquired. 

I replied that we did not, and sug- 
gested that I presumed he did. 

“The house on the hill, just beyond 
the wood-lot, is mine,” he remarked. 
“You see I discovered the smoke ris- 
ing from the chimney of the old house, 
and so. as soon as I got my chores 




















done I thought I would drop around 
and learn who had come. Is there 
any thing you want, gentlemen, to make 
yourselves comfortable ?”’ 

“ Not to-night, thank you,” replied 
John. “We shall, however, be glad 
of some produce in the morning.” 

“Tt is all right, strangers. You can 
have any thing in reason that I have 
for the asking.” 

The good man said “ good" night” 
and turned to leave us, when I pro- 
pounded a question that caused him 
to pause. 

“Who owns this place?” was the 
question. 

“Who? It belongs to my wife.” 

** May we be allowed to occupy it 
for the night?” asked John. 

“Certainly, gentlemen, certainly. 
But you can have a good bed and 
other comforts at the house if you will 
accept them.” 

We declined with thanks, offering 
as an excuse that we were camping 
out and preferred “ roughing it.” 

“This house and farm appears to 
be deserted,” I said with a determina- 
tion to draw him out in conversation 
on the subject which had been forced 
upon my mind a short time before. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ but that is a 
long story and would not in the least 
degree interest you.” 

It required but little urging to con- 
vince our visitor—perhaps it would be 
more polite under the circumstances 
to say our host or our landlord—that 
the story of the place would be of 
absorbing interest to us. 

“ Do you think so?” 

I replied that I was in earnest, and 
John added an appeal which carried 
assurance of our good faith, and 
caused him to decide that he would 
gratify our curiosity, although he stated 
that “ it was a story of sorrow and 
ought not to be repeated except in a 
proper spirit.” 

Declining a proffered cigar, and 
apologizing because of a preference 
for chewing, he seated himself upon 
the limb of a fallen tree that overhung 
the beach, and the following is “the 
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story of the deserted farm-house,” 
which the farmer told with his gaze 
evidently fixed far out in the silvery 
trail of the moon, in measured sen- 
tences, and with a depth of pathos 
which made a lasting impression upon 
the minds of his hearers :— 

“Stephen Waldron—some called 
him Steve and others old Steve—was 
about the first settler in these parts, 
Where he came from I never knew, 
and who his relations were, if he had 
any, I never heard him say. My 
opinion is that he was of Scotch de- 
scent, although I sometimes inclined 
to think—mostly because of reticence 
—that there was Irish in his blood, 
and that he was brought up in the 
Catholic church. This is all specula- 
tion however. Well, the land, as I 
discovered after his death, was squatted 
on. He had notitle to it. In those 
days there were no roads to the back 
country, and consequently lumber, 
provision and other farm necessities 
had to be boated. That is how, you 
see, he came to build in this out-of- 
the-way place. I’ve no dates to go 
by, but I reckon it was at about the 
close of the war of the Revolution, 
for the old man was in that war, and 
had a pension from the government 
from the time I first knew him till he 
died.” 

“ Well, ‘old Steve’ was no common 
kind of a man. He was no body’s 
fool, and no body tried to fool him. 
He had as many good qualities as 
people in general, and he had some 
of the failings of his day and genera- 
tion. He had, gentlemen, I am sorry 
to say, a fondness for intoxicating 
liquor, and was pretty likely to get 
tipsy when he went to the county 
seat on the glorious fourth and on state 
occasions. But he never abused any 
body, and Polly, his wife, never found 
any fault about it or flung it in his face. 
No she always said, Stephen was one 
man in a thousand ; was good, and wil- 
ling to carry his end of the load, and 
was a darned sight better than some 
men who made a greater show of re- 
spectability. He was a soldier under 
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Washington, and therefore would re- 
mark on such occasions that he. had 
a clean right to liberty so long as he 
did not break any law. But Polly 
never lectured him on his short com- 
ings. In fact I once heard her tell 
my mother that she had n’t any calling 
to preach repentance to him. More 
than all I acknowledge that it would 'nt 
have done any good if she had.” 
“Old Steve’— and I guess I have 
not told you that he has been dead 
nearly forty years—was a good-natured 
sort of a man who calculated to do 
about right by every body, failing in 
which it was a mishap of the head and 
not of the heart. He worked hard to 
get ahead in the world, and—the coun- 
try being settled around here by eight- 
een hundred—to give his two sons and 
his daughter a proper education. He 
had good furniture and house fixtures 
for them days. He had good sheds 
and a first rate barn—which I removed 
several years ago—and he had, by hard 
knocks and diligence, by working early 
and late and in all kinds of weather, 


cleared up more than twenty acres of 


land. Why in his day this peninsula 
was as pretty as any picture of paradise 
you ever saw. More than all he had 
a fine lot of live stock, and a horse and 
horse-boat. In fact he had a plenty 
of every thing that a man needs to 
make himself and his family comforta- 
ble and happy. In the winter he 
hauled wood on the ice and sold it in 
the village, going in the morning in 
time to take his children to school, 
and again in the afternoon in time to 
bring them home. In the spring and 
summer he hurried up his farming, 
and at odd times boated provisions 
and brick. Now you would naturally 
suppose, strangers, that a man of this 
energy would have the respect of the 
community, would n’t you?” 

We agreed that we should. 

“Well he did not. Somehow—and 
I cannot for the life of me make it 
out—every body was sort of suspicious 
of him. You see he was no society 
man ; he would n’t give a penny toward 
building a meeting-house—although 
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Polly and the children contributed 
liberally—he would n’t do his part to- 
ward supporting the preaching of the 
gospel, and he was ’nt a church-going 
Christian, whatever he was, which 
made more difference in the opinions 
of people in those days than it does 
in this year of grace. And _ beside 
all the rest he was not a well dressed 
man, and his education had been 
neglected, all of which was against 
him with conscientious folks. Yes, he 
had his faults. He was a little slack 
about somethings, he would ‘nt refuse 
a glass of grog on training days, and 
he would do chores on Sunday, which 
most every body thought a great sin. 
You see he was only old Steve Waldron, 
and no body cared much about him, as 
it appeared on the surface. But for 
all that, if I do say it, he had a heart 
in him as big as tnat of an ox, and as 
tender as that of a nursing baby. It 
was n’t in him to do a man a wrong or 
an injury. Add to this that he was 
some more than seventy years old at 
the time when the circumstances which 
[ am about to relate occurred ; that 
he was a man who had never known 
affliction, and therefore was not equal 
to an emergency of awful trouble, 
and you have a pretty good likeness 
of the man. Now I will tell you what 
happened to him.” 

“It was in the spring that I was one- 
and-twenty, which must have been in 
"30. One morning there came to Old 
Steve’s house a village schoolmaster 
by the name of Thomas Mudgett. 
Old Steve knew him well. It was 
Saturday. There was no school that 
day and so he was out for some fishing 
sporton the ice. For reasons best 
known to himself he gave his watch 
and wallet,—containing several hun- 
dred dollars—to Polly for safe-keeping. 
‘Then, as it turned out, his lines were 
not long enough for deep water fishing, 
and so he borrowed from old Steve 
andleft his behind him. Hethenmade 
arrangements for supper and lodgings, 
and went out uponthe bay. Iremem- 
ber seeing him there late in the after- 
noon.” 




















“ Night came on and he did not re- 
turn, and although the old man and 
his wife worried about him that night 
and all day Sunday, they were just 
stupid enough to keep the affair to 
them:elves. Monday morning came 
and Mudgett did n’t get round to his 
school, and as a natural result his 
friends were alarmed and parties were 
sent out from the village to search for 
him. Early in the day | discovered 
what was going on, and in the most 
innocent manner possible told what I 
had seen. Then the situation was 
talked over by the authorities, and 
finally a demand was made on old 
Steve and he was frank in telling all he 

“knew. The result of it all was they 
found the missing man’s money, his 
watch and fishing rigging in the pos- 
session of the old folks, and, what was 
a good deal more, they discovered 
blood on the old man’s frock. They 
did n’t, however, find Mudgett’s body 
or get any satisfaction as to his mys- 
terious disappearance. It looked 
pretty suspicious for old Steve, and 
although he told a straight story no body 
believed a word of what he said. He 
stoutly maintained that the valuables 
were left for safe-keeping, told what 
about the lines, and accounted for the 
blood on his garments by claiming 
that he killed a chicken so as to have 
proper food for Mudgett. He showed 
some of the cooked fowl and also the 
feathers ; but every body shook their 
head and said that was a cunning dodge 
which he had resorted to on Sunday 
just to cover histracks. He could n't 
get out of it that easy.” 

“No, gentlemen, they just stuck to 
it that it was as plain as the alphabet 
that old Steve had put the schoolmas- 
ter out of the way for his money, and 
no amount of explaining or reasoning 
could convince the most of the people 
tothe contrary. They just gathered 
around in knots and talked the matter 
over, and the more they talked the 

more satisfied they became that some- 

thing had happened that ought not to 
have happened. He showed guilt, they 
said, he was a guilty man and should 
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be hanged for it. In fact they would 
have liked the job to hang the old man 
then and there without judge, jury or 
the benefit of the clergy.” 

“Tt caused the neighbors to feel 
pretty bad I can assure you. They 
had known old Steve for nearly fifty 
years, they had n’t particularly respected 
him,—though they could n’t tell why— 
but when it came right down to speak- 
ing out like honest men, they could n’t 
point their finger to one mean act he 
had ever done, nor call to mind a 
cruel or unprincipled transaction in 
which he had been engaged. And 
beside he had fought for the independ- 
ence of the country, and had claims 
on every body who had a spark of 
patriotism intheirsouls. No, strangers, 
he had been fair and above-board with 
the community ; he had been accom- 
modating as a neighbor and to 
strangers ; he had been kind, attentive 
and generous in cases of sickness; 
he had been liberal in every thing but 
for the meeting-house and the gospel, 
and he had n’t opposed them nor his 
folks from doing just as they liked 
about it. In short they could n’t bring 
nothing against him except that he 
was old Steve Waldron, and celebrated 
the Fourth, and on other great occa- 
sions, by taking a drop too much, which 
was n’t an uncommon thing fifty years 
ago among those who imagined them- 
selves a good deal better than the old 
man. But the more they thought 
about it the more convinced they 
became that there was an awful mis- 
take some where. The village people, 
though, would not allow that a mistake 
was possible or an explanation valid, 
and so they had him arrested for 
murder.” 

“Now if I live to be a hundred 
years old—and it is pretty certain that 
I shall not, for nature is occasionally 
reminding me that the time is getting 
short—I shall never forget the day 
when they carried old Steve off. It 
was raining great guns and was cold 
and raw ; the ice was breaking up in 
the lake, and every body and every thing 
had on a gloomy look like a funeral, 
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The old man was completely broken 
up. He trembled like a leaf in the 
wind, was as pale as a corpse, and all 
the time declaring his innocence before 
God and man. More than one of 
the neighbors shed bitter tears, and all 
were unmistakably indignant.” 

“But the parting came with Polly, 
and then stout hearts broke down. 
Said old Steve ! ‘I aint afered ter die, 
and now that disgrace has come I aint 
got no wish tolive. These folks don’t 
know Stephen Waldron. They aint 
got no idea that a man of my pride 
an record would come ter do a dirty 
thing. I did n’t fight at Trenton and 
Monmouth, at Brandywine and York- 
town, an in mor’n a dozen other battles 
wi’ Washington and Lafayette, an live 
all the rest of my life in pride because 
of it, ter murder a schoolmaster for a 
few hundred dollars. But its all right. 
Do as you please wi’ me!’ And then 
he broke down in tears and sobs, and 
Polly, who had been trying to cheer 
him up by telling him it would come 
out all right in the end, and to be brave, 
fainted away and was carried into the 
house in a helpless condition. Only 
one of his children—and she is my 
wife now—was about here then, and 
bless me if I did n’t think she would go 
mad. It was terrible trouble and no 
mistake. The officers finally drove off. 
and then the sorrow was a great deal 
worse than before. But somehow we 
lived through it all.” 

* At the shire town the old man had 
some sort of a hearing. ‘The village 
men who claimed the honor of catch- 
ing the murderer, gave in their evidence 
against him, and the constable that 
arrested the wicked old wretch swelled 
around like a big man. He was mak- 
ing himself out a hero. Well, we 
feed the oldest and most learned lawyer 
in the county, and gave him a first- 
rate character, but it did n’t help his 
case any. Being a decent man, an 
old soldier and a good neighbor and 
citizen, was n't of the slightest conse- 
quence. No; the blood of the mis- 
sing man was on his garments and the 
money and watch in his possession, 
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and consequently it was a hopeless 
task to make any one believe in his 
innocence. ‘The squire remarked that 
the case looked pretty dark against 
him, and ordered his commitment to 
await the pleasure of the high court. 
Then we all came home and sorrow- 
fully settled down to our spring work.” 

“Those were very blue days for the 
people around here, I can assure you. 
Somehow we could n’t keep old Steve 
out of mind nor forget what had hap- 
pened. We were nervous and excita- 
ble, we were down-hearted and misera- 
ble. But we were all the time hoping 
for the best. We made ourselves 
believe old Steve was a victim of cir- 
cumstances, and we resolved to stand 
by him like men. So we held a meet- 
ing at the school-house and raised 
money to defend him. It wasn’t no 
easy matter in those days to raise 
money for any purpose, but we got it 
all the same, and I may as well add 
that we looked pretty black and was 
mighty uncivil to the crowd of village 
and back country folks who continued 
to come around to see where the school- 
master was murdered and to ask ques- 
tions. They could n’t get their horses 
bated for love nor money, and what 
had never happened before and has 
never happened since in this com- 
munity, they could n’t get a mouthful 
of victuals to keep them from starving. 
You see we were honest in our indigna- 
tion.” 

“But I must tell you about poor 
Polly. The women folks did their best 
to cheer and comfort her, but it did n’t 
seem to do any good. Nothing that 
any body could say mended her grief 
or consoled her. She took sick ; took 
to her bed and moaned and cried day 
and night. In fact she had no desire 
to live, not even on account of her 
two sons who had gone West. I tell 


you what it is, friends, you have n’t got 
any idea of how such trouble takes 
hold of old people who have journeyed 
together in sunshine and adversity, 
but always in peace, contentment and 
happiness for nearly half a century. 
You may as well kill such people out- 

















right as to separate them under such 
cruel circumstances.” 

“The excitement continued unabat- 
ed, and on the following Sunday—it 
was a custom they had in those days, 
and which holds good now-a-days in 
some places—Parson Wiggin, bless the 
dear old saint’s memory, took for his 
text ‘The way of the transgressor is 
hard,’ and spoke his mind pretty freely 
as bearing on the case of old Steve. 
He did n’t precisely say he believed 
him guilty of the awful crime charged— 
though he might just as well have done 
sO as to say what he did—and he did n’t 
lay nostress upon the possibility of his 
innocence. In truth he gracefully 
passed over what every body was most 
anxious to have him say, and came di- 
rectly to conclusions, namely that old 
Steve was getting punished because of 
his heedlessness and lack of interest in 
the meeting-house and its mission. The 
most of the congregation said ‘ Amen !’ 
without asking themselves whether or 
no they believed it. You must remem- 
ber, and I mean no disrespect, that fifty 
years ago the people looked at such 
things in about that light and was bound 
to believe it, particularly if the minis- 
ter said so, without asking any ques- 
tions. He was the law and gospel and 
he who doubted was lost. There are 
a good many good people who don't 
believe that doctrine any more. But 
it is getting pretty late for me to be 
out ; the woman will be getting uneasy, 
and therefore I must hurry to the end 
of my story.” 

“During the week that followed, 
the ice went out of the lake and the 
storm ceased. ‘Then the village folks 
came round in boats and overland, 
began a systematic search along the 
shore and in the woods in hope of 
finding the body of the missing man. 
‘hey were not particularly civil to the 
farming community, and they didn’t 
like it because we did n't turn out and 
help them. But you see we didn’t 
believe the schoolmaster was dead, and 
moreover we more than half suspected 
that if the truth was known he had 
just run away from trouble and left 
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things so that it would go down to 
posterity that he was murdered. But 
none of us was right about it as it 
turned out, for while they were most 
active and persistent in the search, a 
boat came over from the island yonder, 
and behold the first man to land was 
the missingman. The people couldn’t 
have been more surprised if it had 
been the general resurrection and the 
sea was giving up the dead. Some of 
them turned pale as ghosts, and were 
frightened half out of their wits ; some 
shouted and every body gathered around 
Mudgett and began asking all sorts of 
questions, and telling in the most ex- 
cited manner what had happened.” 

“The schoolmaster, too, was a good 
deal perplexed and excited, and it was 
sometime before he could get his voice 
to tell what had happened to him. It 
appeared that he lingered on the ice 
on that Saturday afternoon till after 
dark, and when he got ready to go 
ashore he was turned around somehow 
so that he could n’t make out east from 
west. ‘Then, in his bewilderment, he 
spied a light which he imagined old 
Steve had hung out for him on the 
shore. He traveled toward it. He 
reached it. It proved to be at the 
farm house on the island,—just about 
a mle from here, over there where 
you see that light now—and as he was 
cold, tired and hungry, he accepted 
an invitation to stay all night. The 
next morning the ice was n’t safe to 
travel on, and then the storm came on 
and he was made an unwilling prisoner. 
That is all there was to his mysterious 
disappearance.” 

“But how about the old man? I 
will tell you. Special messengers were 
sent to the shire town to obtain his 
freedom and bring him home. He 
came, and oh friends, it was a touching 
scene when he met his neighbors who 
had been true to him, and heart rend- 
ing when he reached his home and 
discovered the sickness and despair 
of Polly. I would n’t dare to make 
an effort to tell you abcut it, for there 
are sorrowful scenes which belong 
only to the family, and which the 
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curious should never know about. He 
was, however, a broken down and 


disheartened man. Nothing cheered 
him, no kind words or assurance of 
friendship rallied him to his old self. 
The trouble could not be forgotten ; 
the disgrace could not be blotted out ! 
Argument had no effect. ‘ An soldier 
‘cused crime!’ he would exclaim. 
‘A veteran who know’d Washington, an 
fought with Lafayette an Scammel, 
sent ter jail like a dog!’ His grief 
was pitiable. ‘I’ve allers tried ter do 
as I would be done by, an it has turn- 
ed out onexpectedly bad. I don’t 
owe the country nor no man any thing, 
an I aint got no more business ter 
transact in this world,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
allers done as near my idee of the 
right thing as I could, an they can’t 
be much harder on me where I'm goin’ 
than they have been here.’ When 
asked if he wanted to see Parson 
Wiggin, he replied, ‘No, he kin jest 
keep his proper distance an talk "bout 
me but not to me, as he’s allers done.’ 
It was a terrible cut, gentlemen, at the 
good parson, and he never got over it. 
It haunted him to his last moments, 
for he was a good man and somehow 
realized that he had n’t done his duty 
by old Steve.” 

“Tt was plain all the time that the 
old man was going. He continued 
to moan and cry, and talk about his 
trouble from morning till night. Polly 
took just the same gloomy view. 
They didn’t eat nor sleep. Nature 
could n’t stand that sort of treatment 
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a great while in old folks like them’ 
and so they failed and failed till one 
morning early in June both of them 
died. It was just as they wished it.” 

“The good Parson Wiggin preached 
a funeral sermon, in which he blamed 
himself, the most of which has been 
handed down to this generation, and 
can be repeated almost word for word by 
some of the old folks in this neighbor- 
hood. It was a tearfuloccasion. We 
buried them both in one grave. I tell 
you what, the village people felt pretty 
bad, and when it came to grave-stones, 
nothing but a monument would do. 
It isa handsome affair. If you have 
time in the morning I will take you to 
see it.” 

“That is the story, stranger, of the 
deserted farm-house, and I may as 
well add that out of respect to their 
memory, my wife insists that the old 
house shall stand during her lifetime. 
Moreover it is because of her wishes 
that I keep its latch-string out for 
decent people who come around here 
fishing and improving their health. 
You will find it all right and you are 
free to occupy it. Use it well. That 
is allI have to say. Good night.” 

Our host disappeared as suddenly 
as he came, and by the same path, and 
John and I, being in deep thought, 
silently retraced our steps to the de- 
serted farm-house and turned in for 
the night. Several hours, however, 
we spent in conversation about the 
story the farmer told. 


NORTHWOOD—AN HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


BY ARTHUR E. 


In royal Rockingham, in southeast- 
ern New Hampshire, lies the territory 
incorporated under the name of 
Northwood, a day’s journey from the 
fair old town of Portsmouth. Set- 
tlement was begun on Northwood soil 
by emigrants from North Hampton, 


COTTON. 


this state. Their names were John 
and Increase Batchelder, and Moses 
Godfrey. This was in the year 1763. 


Then Northwood was a dependency of 
Nottingham. After them the Johnsons, 
the Hoyts, and the Knowltons came. 
These men felled the forests and sub- 














dued the rocky soil; and these laid 
the foundation of the future township. 

In the year 1773, ten years later 
than the first settlement, it was erected 
into an independent borough, electing 
Samuel Johnson, Joseph Demeritt and 
Benjamin Hill as selectmen. Jonathan 
Jenness was the first justice of the 
peace. The first postmaster was John 
Furber. 

Religiously, the early pioneers were 
Baptists. In the year 1772, a church 
was built, the third of that denomina- 
tion in the state. This edifice was re- 
built in 1816. A bell was added in 
1878. The present year has witnessed 
the completion, free from debt, of a 
commodious parsonage. Hence are 
signs of progress. The society has 
had twelve pastors,—Edmund Pillsbury 
having been the first. 

The Congregationalists erected a 


meeting-house here in 1780. This was’ 


re-built in 1840. Call was extended to 
Rev. Josiah Prentice, of Alstead, this 
state, who sustained the charge forty- 
three years—one of the longest pastor- 
ates in the state. This society has had 
six pastors. 

The rise of the Free Baptist church 
in Northwood was due to the evangel- 
ical labors of Rev. D. P. Cilley, though 
David Marks had preached here a few 
times before him. Cilley labored here 
in 1833. Then the society was or- 
ganized, which held its meetings at the 
mountain school-house. Not until six 
years later, or in 1838, was their house 
of worship completed. The society 
has settled seventeen pastors. Its 
membership numbers one hundred 
and seventy-five,—the largest in town. 

In the winter of 1810 occurred a 
great revival in town. Elder Merrill 
was the leading spirit. One hundred 
souls were baptized. The historian 
Cogswell says: ‘“ There was a most 
singular preparatory step to conversion 
among many of the proselytes ; it was 
chiefly confined to the young of both 
sexes, but more especially to females. 
They were seized with what was termed 
“spells,” which very much resembled 
fits of a nervous character, that came 
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upon them, it was thought, at the time 
of conviction, and generally continued 
to visit them, at intervals, until conver- 
sion was realized. They seemed in 
much agony during their continuance, 
striving and shrieking in a frightful 
manner until exhausted.” 

Those were in the days when minis- 
ters got drunk, deacons swore, and the 
bottle was passed at the funeral. Mer- 
rill was such a man. Prentice was an 
exception. He never smiled—figura- 
tively, no; nor even literally. Wear- 
ing a February face, he was the natural 
product of the belief he held—that 
nine tenths of the human family are 
foreordained to stew and fry in hell 
endlessly. Such men are dead. Their 
monstrous beliefs, with which they 
terrified contemporary populations, 
died with them. 

The yeomanry of Northwood have 
ever evinced a patriotic and martial 
spirit. ‘Their blood was spilt at Bun- 
ker Hill, at Lake Champlain, and at 
Bull Run. The town furnished twen- 
ty-four men in the Revolution, fourteen 
in the war of 1812, one hundred and 
six, to suppress the Rebellion. 

In the municipal history there have 
been some long public services. Dr. 
William Smith served twenty-four years 
as town clerk; and twelve years did 
Jonathan Clark, whom, in 1794, North- 
wood returned as its first member to the 
General Court, then sitting at Amherst. 
Twelve years Thomas Demeritt served 
as selectman ; David Clark, eight. The 
town returned Democratic majorities 
annually up to 1855, when the Repub- 
licans arose to power. Not till 1871 
did the Democrats recover the polls. 
They lost it again in 1876, but were 
victorious at the last election by one 
vote. Money carries the elections in 
this place. It has for years. Seventy- 
five voters can be bought. 

The first school-house erected was 
at the east part of thetown. Now there 
are eight. The sum of thirteen hundred 
dollars is appropriated for their sup- 
port. Pioneer teachers were Thomas 
Demeritt, Chase Hill, and Hosea 
Knowlton,—men who were employed 
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for their muscularity rather than their 
profound knowledge of books. 

Northwood is a town of shoemakers. 
Five hundred, or more than one-third 
of the inhabitants, win their bread by 
this industry. It was introduced here 
in the third decade of the present 
century. Nearly every farmer works 
on shoes during the winter season. 
Hence farming has become seconda- 
ry. Half of the shoemakers obtain 
their work in Lynn and Haverhill. 
For these two cities 400,000 pairs of 
shoes are made annually, earning the 
workmen $75,000. The remainder 
work for Pillsbury Brothers. This 
company built shops at East North- 
wood in 1865. They have made en- 
largements since. Their present di- 
mensions are 180 x 40, three stories, 
with basement. They manufacture 
200,000 pairs of shoes annually, dis- 
bursing to their laborers $60,000. 
Two hundred operatives are employed. 
The growth of East Northwood has 
been constant since the construction of 
this factory there. 

A small tribe of Indians anciently 
lived on the shores of North Pond. 
Their chief was Swansen. They were 
generally peaceable. In 1774, three 


persons were killed in a conflict with 
them. Their names were Robert 
Beard, John Folsom, and Elizabeth 
Simpson. 

The first New Hampshire turnpike, 
leading from Concord to Portsmouth, 
was built through this town. Travel 
over it was large. It made business for 
country taverns, which were kept by 
John Furber, Esq., Hon. John Harvey, 
and Deacon Jonathan Piper. At the 
latter’s place Daniel Webster used to 
stop in his journeys between the sea- 
port and the capital. Here President 
Monroe stopped in 1817. LaFayette 
breakfasted here in 1825. 

The population of Northwood, at the 
general enrollments, has been—1775, 
3135 1790, 744; 1800, 950; 1810, 
1,095; 1820, 1,260; 1830, 1,342; 
1840, 1,182; 1850, 1,308; 1860, 
1,502; 1870, 1,430; 1880, 1,345. 

In 1840, 5,536 bushels of corn were 
raised ; in 1870, 7,087; 26,842 bush- 
els of potatoes in 1840, against 16,015 
in 1870. 

We refer the reader for further in- 
formation to Prof. Cogswell’s bulky 
volume. It is with pleasure that we 
acknowledge our indebtedness to it. 


REGRET. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


The long and languid days of buried years, 
Arise in spectral wise and haunt me every where ; 
‘They flaunt their phantasies of smiles and tears 
Across my weary eyes, and my defiance boldly dare: 
What can exorcise ghosts of those fair days 
L lightly tossed away, uncaring what might lie 
Within their pregnant hours? What dolorous ways 
Shall make atonement for the duties I passed by? 


Can I so softly shroud my wasted days, 

In garments which my patient steadfastness shall wea ve, 
That they will no more cast across my ways 

Their restless wraiths? With willing toil can I retrieve 
My youth of ease. wherein I would not know 

The passion of my kind; since I so late have learned 
How hard it is to bear life’s weight of woe, 

Will what [ yet can do bring peace I shall have earned? 

















DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


A CHAPTER UPON SOME OF THE PROPHECIES RELATIVE 
TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION OF OUR STATES. 


BY HON. G. W. 

John Nichols, Esq.,was a member 
of the British Parliament during the 
greater part of the reign of George 
III. His father had been physician 
to George II, who died in 1760. In 
1820, near the close of his life, Mr. 
Nichols wrote an interesting and valu- 
able book, embodying his recollections 
and reflections upon the public affairs, 
and the statesmen that distinguished 
the reign of George III. He devotes 
one chapter to the United States. 
After speaking favorably of our form 
of government, as contributing greatly 
to human happiness, and to our mili- 
tary and naval power, and to our 
growth and prosperity, he then makes 
the positive prediction “that we must 
be divided.” He argues that the dif- 
ference of soil, climate, produce, and 
occupation, will create that opposition 
of interest which must lead to separa- 
tion. 

Then he says, “ whenever a division 
of the states takes place, most proba- 
bly it will not, in the first instance, be 
a separation of the northern from the 
southern states, though “its separation 
will, most probably, at one time or 
other take place, but of the western 
states from the eastern.” Hepredicted 
“such separation would be attended 
with bloodshed.” Nichols wrote his 
prophecy before the use of raz/roads 
which established close relations of 
intercourse and trade with the West, 
and for similar reasons may yet have a 
powerful influence in healing existing 
divisions between the South and the 
North. 

It will be seenthat Mr. Nichols’s 
positive prediction has not yet been 
verified, though seriously attempted. 

We next present an extract from Sen- 
ator Samuel Bell’s letter to the writer, 


NESMITH, LL. D. 


dated January 17, 1833, showing his 
prophecy as to the effect of Gen. 
Jackson's proclamation upon the South 
Carolina nullification : 

“We had, yesterday, a long and 
able message from the president, on 
the difficulties with South Carolina. 
It is said to be from the pen of Gov. 
Cass, the ablest man in the cabinet, 
and a native of New Hampshire. The 
president asks further’ legislation to 
enable him to execute the revenue 
laws in South Carolina. The most 
important of these is a provision au- 
thorizing a change or discontinuance 
of ports of entry, when necessary to 
the execution of these laws. Also a 
power to the United States Courts to 
take cognizance of appeals from state 
courts, without the necessity of copies 
of record, Xc. 

Our friends in Congress will give 
every prudent and reasonable aid to 
the president for enforcing the rev- 
enue laws in South Carolina. Many 
different opinions are entertained here 
as to the probability that South Caro- 
lina will resort to force in defence of 
her hallucinated notions on the sub- 
ject of state rights and nullification. 

They will yzedd or resist as they 
may expect to be deserted or upheld 
by the other southern states. I am 
inclined to think that the other south- 
ern states will not make a common 
cause with her.” 

We next present Gen. Jackson’s 
view, or prophecy, as to nullification, 
&c., in his celebrated letter to his 
nephew, Rev. Andrew J. Crawford, 
dated May 1, 1833, Washington City: 

“‘T have had a laborious task here— 
but nullification is dead ; and its actors 
and excitors will only be remembered 
by the people to be execrated for their 
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wicked designs to sever and destroy 
the only good government on the 
globe, and that prosperity and happi- 
ness we enjoy over every other portion 
of the world. Haman’s ga//ows ought 
to be the fate of all such ambitious 
men, who would involve their country 
in civil wars and all the evils in their 
train, that they might reign and ride 
on the whirlwind and direct the storm. 
Take care of your nullifiers ; you have 
them among you. Let them meet 
the indignant frown of every man who 
loves his country. ‘he tariff is now 
well known to be a mere fretext, and 
disunion and a Southern confederacy 
the real object. The next pretext will 
be the zegro or s/avery question.” 

President Jackson's prediction that 
nullification was dead, did not prove 
true. “The snake was scotched not 
killed.” But his prophecy that ds- 
union and a Southern confederacy 
were the rea/ objects then sought for, 
did prove correct; and that negro 
slavery was made the new living issue 
for the express purpose of obtaining 
the desired object. 

We close this chapter by adverting 
to the interesting prophecy of Daniel 
Webster, made to me on my last in- 
terview with him, on the 15th day of 
July, A. D., 1852, about three months 
before his death. Our conversation 
on that occasion had led us into a re- 
view of his life. He alluded to 
his long public services, and to the 
various duties, trials, aspirations, and 
disappointments incident to the official 
stations he had filled. His health was 
now precarious, and he remarked he 
was admonished by recent events to 
retire to private life, and to surrender 
to others the responsibilities of his 
office (he then being Secretary of State 
under President Fillmore). 

He then remarked that he looked at 
the future of our country with gloomy 
forebodings. In return, we said to 
~ him that we had recently mingled in 
the society of many of the southern peo- 
ple, and from the tenor of their conver- 
sation we trusted his fears for the dis- 
solution of the Union would not soon 


be realized, and that good counsels 
would yet prevail, and that harmony 
of feeling would gradually be re- 
stored to the different sections of the 
Union, and that his alarm on this sub- 
ject was too great. “O no!” an- 
swered he, with much emphasis, 
“though I have often earnestly endeav- 
ored to rouse your attention to the 
dangers impending over us, yet you 
turn a deaf ear to my voice. I know 
the South are getting ready for disunion. 
I know they are getting ready their 
new state constitutions ; holding their 
conventions, ostensibly to promote 
trade, or new commercial relations, 
but really to establish a new Southern 
Confederacy, and to destroy our pres- 
ent form of government. In the mean 
time the North will not yield an inch, 
but continue their agitation. I have 
tried, to some extent, to study the 
causes of this strife, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to conciliate their clashing inter- 
ests. I have often held up before the 
people the dangers of disunion. Still 
my voice has not been heeded ; my 
motives have been misrepresented ; 
the strife goes on, and is every day be- 
coming more bitter. I have honestly 
felt alarm, and have endeavored to 
diffuse or spread abroad this feeling 
so that the people might seasonably 
take warning and adopt a policy that 
might make for peace. Looking for- 
ward, I now feel discouraged. My 
efforts have proved fruitless.” 

This discussion was had while sitting 
on the same sofa. Mr. Webster being 
now much excited, extending his right 
hand toward me with much energy, 
exclaimed, “/ shail not live to see an 
open attempt to break up this Union, 
but I think you may.” 

This language was uttered under 
the influence of a deep, serious, mel- 
ancholy feeling, making upon me at 
that time a powerful impression. And 
when, less than ten years afterward, 
internal war had actually come, its 
whole prophetic meaning was fully 
realized, and felt to be sorrowfully 
Julfilled. 


















ENTOMBED GREATNESS. 


ENTOMBED GREATNESS. 


BY C, E. GEORGE. 


It is indeed a singular fact that, with 
perhaps one solitary exception, our 
chief executives have found a final 
resting-place on the soil of the state 
from which they were elected. 

Five of these majestic spirits, life’s 
fitful spirit ended, await the resurrec- 
tion morn in the land of the queenly 
mother of presidents, namely :— 

George Washington, at his home, 
Mount Vernon, in Westmoreland 
county, within soand of the music of 
the Potomac. A marble coffin, in- 
closed within a chaste brick vault, in- 
cases the mortality of this imperial 
man and humble Christian. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a rural ceme- 
tery near his beautiful Monticello, Al- 
bemarle county. His monument is 
an unpretentious granite shaft, soon to 
be replaced by a handsome memorial, 
the gift of the government to this her 
greatest statesman. 

James Madison, on his estate at 
Montpelier, near Orange Court House, 
a beautiful location, marked by a sim- 
ple monument of inferior quality and 
design. 

James Monroe, after reposing twenty- 
seven years in New York suil, has slept 
a quarter of a century in Virginia’s 
loveliest cemetery, Hollywood, near 
Richmond. A Gothic temple of unique 
design, commemorates the spot. 

John Tyler sleeps in Hollywood, 
near Monroe, soothed by the dirge-like 
chant of the classic James. No mon- 
umental column bespeaks the gran- 
deur of his earthly station. 

John Adams, and his son, John 
Quincy, lie side by side within a vault 
beneath the Unitarian church of 
Quincy, Mass. Tablets of clouded 


marble, inscribed with epitaphs and 

surmounted by busts of the deceased, 

are on each side of the pulpit. 
Tennessee entombs three of the 


Nation’s executives within her soil. 

Andrew Jackson, within his garden at 
the Hermitage, eleven miles from the 
State Capital, the tomb eighteen feet 
in diameter, is environed by fluted 
columns and surmounted by an urn. 
Magnolia trees impart beauty and per- 
fume to the sacred spot. 

James K. Polk, in the family garden 
at Nashville. A monument with Dor- 
ic columns tells where the Methodist 
hero sleeps his last sleep. 

Andrew Johnson has an ornate mar- 
ble monument a half mile from Green- 
ville. 

The Empire State enfolds her two 
worthy scions—Martin Van Buren and 
Millard Fillmore. ‘The former sleeps 
near his beloved Kinderhook. A plain 
granite shaft, fifteen feet in height, 
marks his resting-place. The latter 
lies in Forest Lawn Cemetery at Buf- 
falo. A lofty shaft of Scotch granite 
surmouunts his grave. 

Zachary Taylor was interred at Cave 
Hill Cemetery, at Louisville, but we 
think his remains were afterward re- 
moved to Kentucky’s legislative city, 
and distinguished by a fitting memo- 
rial, 

Franklin Pierce is entombed at Con- 
cord, N. H. A marble monument 
keeps watch over his remains. 

James Buchanan has found rest in 
Woodward Hill Cemetery, at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in a vault. A single block of 
pure Italian marble reveals the spot. 

Abraham Lincoln's remains are in- 
closed in a sarcophagus of snowy pu- 
rity in the Oak Ridge Cemetery of 
Springfield, Illinois. His monument 
is ot granite, marble and bronze. 

James A. Garfield, the nation’s hero, 
who so lately passed to his eternal rest, 
lies in a tomb in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
we think William Henry Harrison also 
found a grave in the same fair state. 
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HAMILTON FISH AND THE CITIZENS OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


COMMUNICATED BY FRANK W. HACKETT, ESQ., OF PORTSMOUTH, N., H. 


The following correspondence has 
never betore, I think, been made pub- 
lic. It deserves, however, to be put 
upon record ; and may not improperly 
be printed in this magazine, now that 
the two venerable citizens, who headed 
the numerous list of signers, have 
passed away. I refer to Messrs. Icha- 
bod Goodwin and William H. Y. Hack- 
ett. 
The address speaks for itself. It 
may, however, be added, that a prime 
source of satisfaction to the citizens of 
Portsmouth was found in the conspic- 
uous ability with which Mr. Fish con- 
ducted the negotiations relative to the 
treaty of Washington, and especially 
those that so successfully disposed of 
the vexed question of “‘ The Alabama 
Claims.” 


ADDRESS. 


To the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secre- 
tary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned citizens of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, irrespective 
of party, can not allow you to termi- 
nate your connection with the Depart- 
ment of State without signifying to you 
our high appreciation of the able, dig- 
nified and effective manner in which, 
for so many years, and in the face of 
so many difficult and embarassing cir- 
cumstances, you have performed the 
duties of that department, in which 
you have maintained the peace, upheld 


the honor, and protected the rights of 
our country. 

To that retirement which you are 
impatient to reach you will be followed 
by the respect and gratitude of your 
country. 

March, 1877. 


MR. FISH’S REPLY. 


WASHINGTON, March 13, 1877. 
W. H. Y. Hackett, Portsmouth, N. H. 

My dear sir:—I avail myself of the 
first day of release from official duties 
to acknowledge your letter, and the 
very flattering address which it in- 
closed, signed by several business men 
of your city, irrespective of party. 

I beg to return to you, and through 
you to them, my most grateful ac- 
knowledgement of their expression of 
approval of my conduct of the public 
affairs which was entrusted to me in 
the management, for the last eight 
years, of the Department of State. In 
the retirement, on which I am gladly 
entering, I shall cherish, among the 
most grateful rewards of a long and 
laborious public service, the assurance 
thus given me, that I have not, in the 
opinion of some good men, striven 
wholly in vain to render some service 
to my country. 

With great respect, I am 

Very Truly Yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


MOUNT LAFAYETTE. 





(SUMMER OF 1881.) 


FANNIE HUNTINGTON RUNNELS. 


The mountains shake the goldlocks from their brow, 
Misty from dews of heaven, from earth-damps moist, 
And comb them by the shining bars of gold 
Escaping thro’ suceessive-slanted boughs, 
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While breezes fan the tresses from the face 

Of one unrivaled, with the wondrous eyes,— 
Those searching eyes deep in his rocky face, 
Those eyes unmelting yet ‘mid storm and sun 
Of centuries, participant in peace, 

The all-beholder of triumphant war. 

The cool recesses ‘neath thy clasping trees 
Have sheltered many a red-man, and thy rocks 
Were crumbled by the feet of harmful beast, 
Ere yet the mightier tread of slow-paced Time 
Left imprint, answering our searching eyes. 
Now all the cloistered silence yields in burst 
Of childish voices vocal in the air, 

And infant fingers toy with crumbling towers 
Prone to the earth crushed in a million gems. 


- ” 7” * 


In sweet uncertainty we climb the steeps, 


Our pathway unimpressed by frequent feet, 
‘Tinging the way with romance of a doubt 

If at the end we reach the mocking height. 
Nor clustering branch. nor rocks environing 
Vouchsate a shadow of the rare unseen. 
Never did ancient seer for promised land, 
Yearn with such sad, regretful eyes, as we 
Who sigh for such a paradise withheld. 

But soon the favoring breezes grant our grief 
A respite, in the rarer gust that breaks 

The long defile of green, and straightway thro’ 
Shimmers the sunlight hem of vista-dells, 
And fragmentary lakes and river-gleams. 


‘These momentary heavens 


(as it were 


Make earth less hard and stubborn in our haste 
To conquer it. and gain the goal aloft 

Which we aspire. ‘The musie of a fount 

Falls in delicious coolness o'er the way: 

Our hope renewed in draught miraculous, 

We follow on, each step one nearer heaven. 


Clear-picturing, meseems, the way of life 

To time-worn mortals, and the blest reward, 
Surely if anght on earth illustrates heaven. 
Behold it. while from either side—the skies, 
The earth, the weary way we trod, are new.— 
Re-gloritied to our unbounded sight— 

Our sight so long regretful—satisfied ! 


SANBORNTON, N. H. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 


BY L. W. 


In the GrantrE Monruty for No- 
vember appears an article from the 
pen of Mary R. P. Hatch, with the 
above heading. 

It is an interesting article upon an 
interesting subject, but therein crept 
some errors, which the writer thereof 
should be thankful to have corrected. 





DODGE. 


An introductory paragraph closes 
thus: “Of these (newspapers) seven- 
ty-one were published in New Hamp- 
shire, and all are the outgrowth of the 
New Hampshire Gazette, published by 
Daniel Fowle, of Portsmouth, in the 
year 1756, and which was the frst 
American newspaper.” Also, in clos- 
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ing the article, she makes Daniel Fowle 
the institutor of the “ first newspaper 
upon American soil.” 

Many are the just claims of the old 
Granite State for credit in the pioneer 
enterprises of those days, when the 
winds from the Atlantic swept over the 
heads of the white population of the 
land ; but she hardly lays claim to the 
publishing of the first cis-Atlantic news- 
paper. The little sheet of Daniel 
Fowle, the first printed within the limits 
of the then province of New Hamp- 
shire, was really the ninth in date of 
publication in the American colonies 
of the king; two of these were sup- 
pressed by the authorities after one or 
two issues. 

The first was printed in a little seven- 
by-nine office in Boston, on the 25th 
of September, 1690, by one Richard 
Pierce. It was designed to be pub- 
lished monthly, but its life was sudden- 
ly cut short by mandate of the power 
in rule, and but one copy is known to 
be in existence, and that in the Lon- 
don state paper office. 

The Boston News Letter was the 
second newspaper title in America, but 
has the credit generally of being the 
first. It appeared’ April 24th, 1704, 
published by John Campbell, and con- 
tinued its weekly visitations until the 
eventful days of 1776, when its light 
went out. A copy from this * 1704” 


enterprise now lies before us, ancient 
and musty as the days of Cotton Mather. 
John Campbell, its publisher, was then 
postmaster of Boston, and the paper 
was said to be sold by “ Nicholas 
Boone, at his shop near the old meet- 
ing-house.” 

In 1721, the Franklins established 
the New England Courant, a weekly 
paper, published in Boston. Its pub- 
lication was forbidden by the then 
“powers that be,” on account of its 
freedom of expression upon the public 
affairs of the day, and upon certain re- 
ligious controversies then interesting 
the churches. It was here and at this 
time that Benjamin Franklin com- 
menced his literary career as an ap- 
prentice in the office of the Courant, 
then owned by his brother James. 

Benjamin afterward, in 1728, estab- 
lished the second newspaper in Phila- 
delphia, calling it the /enasylvania 
Gazette. 

But it was not a history of the Amer- 
ican newspaper that we set out to 
write, only to correct an evident error 
in the above published article, and 
will only add that before the enterpris- 
ing venture of Daniel Fowle, at Ports- 
mouth, in 1756, there were four news- 
papers published in Boston, two in New 
York, two in Philadelphia, and one at 
Williamsburg, Va. 


OBITUARY. 


The Hon. David Hanson Buffum 
died Friday, Dec. 29, 1882, at his res- 
idence in Great Falls, aged 62 years. 
‘The immediate cause of his death was 
softening of the brain, although he has 
been in poor health for some time. 
Mr. Buffum’s wite and three sons sur- 
vive him. Of the sons, Edgar S. Buf- 
fum, is agent of the Great Falls Wool- 
len Company; Harry A. Buffum, is 
manager of the felt mills at Milton ; 
and David H. Buffum, is a student in 
Yale College. 


Rev. Royal Parkinson died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., very suddenly, Decem- 
ber 21, 1882, aged 67 years. He was 
born in Columbia, Cods county, in 
1815, his parents moving to New Bos- 
ton soon after. He prepared for col- 
lege at the school of the late David 
Crosby of Nashua, and graduated from 
Dartmouth in the year 1842. During 
the last years of the late war, he was 
chaplain in the army, and for the 
last ten years has held a clerkship in 
Washington. 























